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USED ROUND THE WORLD 





Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


4 Highest 


Awards 
in Europe and America. 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Made by a scientific blend- 
ing of the best Cocoa beans 
grown in the ps 
result of 126 years of suc- 
cessful adnan: 


A new 


and handsomely illustrated 
Recipe Book sent Free 


VALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Clip-Caps,— for a Man's per idd to the cost as follows: German Silver. 25« as 3.50 
1 0 

extra; Sterling Silver, 50c. extra Rolled Gol 1, $1.00 extra; Solid Gold, $2.00extra “ 15 5.00 
, * 16 6.00 

Tf vour town has no dealer, write for leaflet ‘17 7.00 

= 18 8.00 

All Dealers Everywhere CLIP-CAP 


A Christmas 
Pointer 
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Boxes 

Makes a suitable present for Father, Mother, Brother 
and Sister. Special styles for the holidays from the prod 
plainest to the most elaborate, from $2.50 to $40.00. [™=% 


Pens to suit all hands. Perfectly 
exchangeable one absolutely guaranteed. 


In Presentation 





\ 
CONE CAP 


Style, Plain 
No 12 $2.50 


25c. extra 





8 SCHOOL S8T., BOSTON 


L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway.Ny. 
209 STATE 8ST., CHICAGO 136 ST. JAMES ST., MON — AL 


742 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E 





Have You a 


Co/d Room ? 


Heat it with a 
PERFECTION Oil 
Heater. If your regular 
heating apparatus is deficient, 
if it fails to heat all parts of 
the house evenly, supplement it 
witha PERFECTION Oil Heater. 

If you have a prejudice against oil 

stoves, remember that the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


Equipped with Smokeless Device) 




































s no tof th ordinary kind. The smokeless device prevents all 
eandsmell. Wick cannot be turned too high or too low. 
Hold s four quarts of oi) and burns nine hours. Easily carried 






with the other stoves. 
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gives a bright steady 
“me eayo Lamp t least cost,and 
is unequalled for gen- 










era househe rfectiv constructed, abso- 
utely sale. an ornamenttoanyroom. Made of 
brass throughout pie nickel plated. Every 
lamp warranted If not at your dealer’s 






write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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OT only to accord with the propricties of social occasions 
N but for the pleasure afforded by faultless attire, your ward 
robe should include a Prince Albert and an English Walki 
Krock. They must be correct, of course, and t vill be, 
to a certainty, if made by The House of Kuppenheimer. 
1 Kuppenh ( 
acve t He ‘ ‘ ‘ 
. ‘ 
THE HOUSE OF _KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO NE\ YORK BOSTON 
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WATCH 


MELB LAND WATCH CO. 





ay, 4 
VAR. 


Father Time will be 
represented in the Christmas pack 
with a goodly number of his 


faithful LewSuglonk& time-keepers 


No. 9607 


wk. There can be no more acceptable Christmas present for any member of 
Gold : : 


filled. Nee your family than a watch—than a Aetelone, “ The Watch for the Great 

. American People,” prices from $5 to $36. Unusual value is possible 
at these low prices because for 28 years we have been figuring 4% 
down watch cost—using every energy, every facility, special- § 


izing, in the economical a of real Ww atch-service. 
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A CHRISTMAS MORNING SOLILOQUY. 


TIME... . Present. 
PLACE .. . Guest-room of residence of Mr.Thomas Williams, with 
whom Mr. Williams, Sr., is spending the holidays. 


Hello! A cake ofIvory Soap? ... That’s good . . . Always thought Tom’s wife was 
a sensible woman ... Now I Knowit. (Pours water in wash-basin and proceeds to make 
toilet.) Look at that lather! Isn't it fine?. . . Easy torinse, too... Just dip your hands 
in the water and off it comes. 

Once more, just for luck!. . . Got some in my eye that time. No matter! ... ’Twon't 
do any harm,—it’s Ivory. (Rubs face with towel and glances at mirror.) Pretty good complex: 
ion for an old fellow, eh?. . . Wouldn't think I was 62, would you? Eh? ... Am, 
though .. . Let me see . . . I've been using Ivory Soap since 1882 . . . Don’t feel any 
older than I did, twenty-four years ago . . . Don’t look much older, either . . . Won- 
derful what an easy conscience—and good soap—will do for one! (Puts on coat and goes 
down to breakfast.) 








December 1, 1906 
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irectors That Do Not Direct 


By Former President Grover Cleveland 


E HAVE fallen upon a time when a feeling of 
unrest and apprehension prevaiis to such an 
extent among our people as to affect every 
department of our life and every public or private in- 
terest. That the American people should become so 


generally and thoroughly disquieted becomes mor 














pressive and significant when we take into account ! 
national trait of stubborn optimism, whi re Ul 
as unpatriotic every suggestion Of possibie Mmischance, 
and loudly proclaims that nothing amiss can overtake us 
In view of this opt c sition ecome 
important and interesting to inquire what conditions 
and incidents have been exceptional enough and start- 
ling enough to disturb the placid and easy-going com- oft 
posure of our countrymen. 
To those whose sight is cleared from the dimness of W 
drowsy indifference and the mist of overweening com- 
placency these conditions and incidents become plainly 
obvious. They see the field of our polities, which should é 
be the arena of sincere and patriotic statesmanship, t 
prostituted to the base and corrupting machinations of ou 
dishonest, self-seeking charlatans and demagogues. finat 
They see sworn servants of the people trampling under It 
foot the most sacred obligations, and making public ar 
office the opportunity for their personal enrichment. have 
They see the wholesome balances of diverse interests, r 
and the spirit of interdependence that should pervade pur} 
our nationality, assailed and discredited by the wickedly 
ambitious, who stir up class hatred and malice in aid 
of their shameful schemes. They see in the closer range 
of private life the fever of speculation and the delirium 
of illegitimate and unearned gain, driving from the 
seat of thought and reason the saving virtue of unself- 
ish patriotism and the sober sense of obligation to 
good citizenship. rth 
These are some of the general conditions that have 
aroused the apprehension of our people. I shall not 
attempt to complete the list. rhe treatment of my ott 
topic, however, calls for the mention of some additional aga 
conditions and incidents which, because they touch us al 
as individuals more nearly than others, and because they th 
are often seen within the narrow limits of personal ac- 
quaintance, come upon us with a peculiar shock. | refer t 
to the astounding frequency with which officers and ha 
employees in banks and similar quasi-public concerns, uf 
lured by the false light of quick accumulation, wreck 
upon the rocks of embezzlement and defalcation the ar 
reputations they have built upon long years of honest he 
service, and repay with robbery and distress the confi- I 
dence they have invited. hic 
A Commissioner of Banking in one of the most finan- ere 
cially important of our States, at a convention of the pu 
American Bankers’ Association recently held, estimated, por 
upon apparently the most substantial grounds, that a 
new case of banking embezzlement is discovered within t 
the United States every day in the year. Let us bear not 
in mind that this estimate included only regularly- I 
constituted banks, without taking account of the nu- tr 
merous other organizations and business enterprises | 
intrusted with the funds and interests of millions of é 
confiding people. or 
To whatever extent this stealing and embezzlement 
by officers and employees may be chargeable to a certain he } 
contagion in the atmosphere, arising from sinister con- as } 
ditions and noxious influences, it is entirely certain that per 
they are intimately and lamentably related to the neg- then 
lect, if not to the affirmatively bad behavior, of those fr 


who, by accepting the positions of trustees and directors, have assumed the control and do not direct are very largely responsib 
management of financial and protective institutions, and have thus tacitly, at least, nection between negligently permitt 


Evidence is abundantly forthcoming that a vast proportion of the defaleations, and in a recent exposure of the reckless 


embezzlements in places of trust, which constantly startle the community, are due to companies. Certainly no one car 
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witness give the weight of conciusiveness to the following 
words addressed by him to his fellow-citizens in the State 
of New York: 

What is the vice of American life? What is the vice 
in the management of great corporations? What is the 
vice in the conduct of those great enterprises which 
directly affect our public interests? It is the vice of 
selfishness. It is the vice of setting up self-interest as 
against service. It is the vice of seeing how much we can 
get and keep, instead of seeing how much benefit can be 
bestowed. 

The great significance of this testimony consists in the 
fact that it was given by one fresh from an investigation 
which laid bare the close relationship between neglect of 
vigilant supervision by directors and the affirmative 
personal misuse by them of trust funds. It is hardly 
possible that these words were spoken without having this 
relationship in mind. 

Of course, what we need in financial and business circles 
is inherent fidelity and honesty from top to bottom —no 
more in detail of operation than in control and general 
management—not fidelity and honesty enforced by 
punitive laws and fear of detection, but firmly built upon 
moral principle, and so much a part of character that 
wrong-doing must always remain a monster of such fright- 
ful mien as to be instinctively hated, and never through 
any suggestion or familiarity to be endured—much less 
embraced. This would be an ideal situation. 

A vast multitude of men thus impregnably endowed are 
found in places of trust; and we all believe that a very 
large majority of our people are honest and intend to 
remain so. But we cannot close our eyes to the facts that 
a frenzied chase for sudden riches has in an unusual 
manner and to an unusual degree contaminated our busi- 
ness atmosphere, and that 
human nature even in its best 
estate is weak at all times. 
We will not lose faith in the 
general soundness and safety 
of American financial man- 
agement. But lapses too fre- 
quently occur; and these 
should be guarded against by 
every possible means 

When depositors are griev- 
ously hurt by the loss of their 
savings in the wreckage of a 
bank whi *h has been looted 
by long-continued pilfe ring, 
they are entitled to a better 


explanation than the assur- oe { 
ance by directors that the thief 7 
had fer years been an em- - 
ployee or officer of the bank, 1° 

and for all that time wa € j 
supposed to be honest. When k iat d 
directors who do not direct WY a 


are confronted with disasters 


of dishonesty that have over- \k Sp 
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and gratification. And if supersensitive officers and 
employees are restless and resentful under wholesome 
scrutiny of their work, it should be a warning against its 
relaxation. 

The fact that American financial and trust institutions 
in the aggregate carefully guard their solvency and are 
scrupulously vigilant in their management, only adds 
strength to the belief that fewer of them should fall by the 
wayside. And, inasmuch as there can be no doubt that 
the number of these failures would be greatly reduced and 
a higher and more universally recognized standard of 
fiduciary obligation be established by the elimination of 
directors who do not direct, this last should be looked upon 
as a reform of pressing and immediate necessity. 

It is not altogether easy to explain the origin and prev- 
alence of non-directing directors. No single reason satis- 
factorily meets the inquiry. It is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the desire of promoters of financial enter- 
prises to secure confidence and patronage by the ex- 
ploitation of prominent names as directors, without 
expectation of service, has something to do with the 
situation. It may seem to some of us that a counterpart 
and aid to this purpose is found in the self-complacent 
gratification afforded to the recipient by such a gift of 
nominal directorship in an enterprise which promises to 
add distinction and notoriety to his name. This suggests 
a human weakness, petty at best, but which becomes 
decidedly mischievous when it leads to a jaunty and 
inconsiderate acceptance of a position involving grave 
responsibilities. 

Let us dismiss with as few words as possible the dreadful 
suspicion that directorships are sometimes sought and 
gained not with any purpose on the part of the incumbents 
of guarding the rights and interests of those especially 








- Christmas Song 


By Thomas Lomax Hunter 


All joys, I thought, from Christmas fled 
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entitled to their care, but with the deliberate design of 
betrayal, and with intent to manipulate for their personal 
advantage and enrichment the funds and assets within 
their reach. 

Of course, directors actuated by such motives do not 
direct except in furtherance of malfeasance, and are no 
better than sneak-thieves who have slyly found their 
way to opportunity. 

I believe that a prolific parent of non-directing 
directors is discoverable in a sort of interchange of busi- 
ness standing and influence among those prominently 
interested in financial undertakings. It seems to be 
based upon an affinity in business endeavor and an implied 
stipulation of reciprocity. It amounts to something like 
a mutual exchange of business importance for directorship 
purposes; and its operation results in the decoration of 
directorates with the names of those probably unob- 
jectionable in character, standing and ability, but already 
so burdened with other business and affairs as to preclude 
the possibility, or even expectation, of devoting time and 
attention to new responsibilities. 

Though astounding abuses connected with insurance 
management were made public through the investigation 
which has been already referred to, there was, at the time 
those abuses were permitted, a directorship condition 
existing in at least one of the companies investigated, not 
so well known, which appears to bear upon this particular 
feature of our subject. A majority of the directors of this 
company were severally qualified as stockholders and 
directors by a colorable holding of five shares of the stock 
of the company, placed in their hands by its president and 
subject at any time to his recall or such other disposition 
as he should request. Nearly all of these directors were 
men of such wealth and were so distinguished and prom- 
inent in business and finan- 
cial operations that their 
names were familiar through- 
out the United States, and 
some of them throughout the 
world. All of them were con- 
nected with the control and 
management of other large 
companies, numbering in 
some cases twenty or more. 
Their honorable business 
reputations repelled any sus- 
picion of deliberate wrong- 
doing or willful neglect of 
obligations. They were sim- 


ply non-directing directors 


af holding their place s at the re- 

quest of the president of the 

54 company, and doing what a 

vet \ vicious custom dictates in 
: } such cases — precisely nothing 

e { except to drift with the cur- 
ay rent. Thus it came about 


that, before their eyes and 
within their reach, peculation 


taken institutions they con- My. 7 When good Saint Nicholas drove away } and breach of trust flourished 
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fiduciary affairs is very often 
the beginning of troubles. 
Those who assume directorial 
duty should at the outset ap- 
preciate the fact that it exacts 
the performance of stern, 
manful and brave service, not 
in any way allied with inact- 
ive ease or careless comfort 





And quaffs a purer cup of bliss; 

For love has come to teach me this: 
That we can never set the sum 
Of sweetness in a sugar-plum 

Against the rapture of a Kiss— 


I Know this now, for love has come. 





have assumed serious duties 
which can be discharged with 
fidelity only by honest work 
and vigilant care, stimulated 
by such manful integrity as is 
not only untouched by dis- 
loyal taint, but constitutes an 
impregnable defense against 
the temptations of selfishness. 
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THE SLIM PRINCESS 


Vil 

N THE even- 
ing which fol- 
lowed his day 
of calamity the 
Governor-General 
sat in his so-called 
library (although in 
Morovenia men read 
but little and con- 
ferred with the wise 

Popova 
‘*How did 
he escape?” 
asked Count 
Malagaski 
again and 
again, shak- 
ing his head 
“The police have 
searched eve ry cor- 
ner of the town, and 
can find no one 





answering the 
descriptior 

Have you ques- 
tioned Kalora 





again 
Yes, and she now 

remembers that he 
had a very heavy scar over his right eye. Her descrip- 
tion and these few scraps of paper torn from the book he 
was carrying are really the only satisfactory clews we have 
discovered.” 

The Governor-General held up several tatters of the 
ten-cent magazine. 

“Tt is in English; I read it badly.”’ 

He gave the torn pages to the old tutor, and Popova, 
picking up the first, read as follows: 


Popova Became Merely a Sort of 
Modified Chaperon 


What is the great danger that threatens the American 
woman? It is obesity. It is well known that ninety-rine 
per cent. of all the women in the United States are striving 
to reduce their weight. For all such we have a message 
of hope. Write to Madam Kardo and she —— 

“The remainder is torn away,"’ said Popova. 

The Governor-General had been leaning forward, 
listening eagerly. ‘‘Do you mean to say that there is a 
country in which all the women are fat ?’’ he asked. 

“It would seem so,”’ replied Popova. ‘Let us read 
further.”” He picked up another of the torn pages and 
read aloud: 

To the Oatena Company of Pine Creek, Michigan: 

When I began using your wonderful health-food I was 
a mere skeleton. I have been living on it for three months 
and I have gained a pound a day. Permit me to express 
the conviction that you are real benefactors to the human 
race. Gratefully yours, 

Oscar TiLspury, 
Oakdale, Arkansas. 


“Stop!” exclaimed the Governor-General, striking the 
table. ‘‘Is it possible that somewhere in this world there 
is a food which will add a pound a day?” 

“The testimonial seems genuine,’’ replied Popova. ‘It 
has been sworn to before a notary.” 

‘**What country is this?”’ 

“America, the land of milk and honey.’ 

‘Both very fattening,’’ commented the Governor- 
General. ‘Popova, I have an inspiration. You well 
know that my situation here is most desperate. I must 
find husbands for these two daughters, but I dare not hope 
that any one will come for Kalora until the disgraceful 
affair of to-day has been forgotten and I can absolutely 
demonstrate that she has developed into a beautiful young 
woman. It is better for all concerned that she should 
leave Morovenia until the present scandal blows over. 
Now, why not America? It is a remote, half-savage 
country, and she will be far from the temptations which 
would beset her at any fashionable capital in Europe. 
We read in this magazine that all of the women in America 
are fat. She will come back to us in a little while as plump 
as a partridge. From the sworn testimonial it would 
appear that she can obtain in America a marvelous food 
which will cause her to gain a pound a day. She now 
weighs one hundred and eighteen pounds. If she re- 
mained there a year she would weigh, let me see—one 
hundred and eighteen plus three hundred and sixty-five 
Oh, that doesn’t seem possible! That is too good to be 
true! But even six months, or only three months, would 


By GEORGE ADE 


be sufficient She must be sent away for a while, 
in the care of some one who will guard her carefully 
Read up on America to-night, and let me know all 
about it in the morning.” 

Next day Popova, having consulted all the 
British authorities at hand, reported that the 
United States of America covered a large, but un- 
developed, area, that the population was so intent 
upon accumulating wealth that it gave little heed 
to pleasures or intellectual relaxation, and that the 
country as a whole was unworthy of considera- 
tion except as the abode of a swollen material 
prosperity. 

‘Just the place for her,”’ exclaimed the Governor- 
General. ‘‘No pleasures to distract her, an atmos- 
phere of plodding commercialism, an abundance 
of health-giving nourishment! perhaps the mere 
change of climate will have the desired effect. We 
will make the experiment. She is doomed if she 
remains here, and America seems to be our only 
hope. I suppose our beloved Monarch sends a min- 
ister to that country If so, communicate with 
the See retary ol Legation to secure secluded apart- 
ments for her and a suite. You shall accompany 
her.”’ 

"aP""4 xclaimed Popova, unable to conceal his joy. 

*“Yes; she must be under careful restraint all of 
the time What is the capital of the United States?’ 

Washington 
I have looked it up 

‘Good! You shall take her to Washington. If one 
of the many civil wars should break out, or there should 
be an uprising of the red men, she can hurry to the pro- 
tection of the Turkish Embassy. Let us make immediate 
preparations—and remember, Popova, that my whole 
future happiness as a father depends upon the success of 
this expedition.” 

When Kalora was gravely informed by her father that 
she and the tutor and a half-dozen female attendants were 
to be bundled up and sent away to America, and that she 
was to do penance, take a dieting treatment, and come 
back in due time to try and atone for her unfortunate 
past, did she wee p and beg to be allowed to remain at her 
own dear home? No, she listened in apparently meek 
and rather mournful submission, and, after her father 
went away, she turned handsprings across the room 

Her utmost dream of happiness had been realized 
She was to go to the land of the red-headed stranger where 
she would be admired and courted, and where, in time, 
she might aspire to the ultimate honor of having her 
picture in a ten-cent magazine 


It is a sleepy and well-behaved town 


vil 
HE Secretary of Legation at Washington was surprised 
to receive a letter from the Governor-General of 
Morovenia requesting him to find apartments for the 
Princess Kalora and a small retinue. The letter explained 
that the Governor-General's daughter had been given a 
long sea-voyage and assigned to a period of residence 
within the quiet boundaries of Washington in the hope 
that her health might be improved 
The Secretary looked up the list of hotels and boarding- 
houses. He did not deem it advisable to send a con- 
valescent to one of the large and busy hotels; neither did 
he think it proper to reserve rooms for her at an ordinary 
boarding-house, where she would sit at the same table 
with department-employees and Congressmen. So he 
compromised on a very exclusive hotel patronized by 
legislators who had money of their own, by many of the 
titled attachés of the Embassies, and by families that came 
during the season with the hope of edging their way into 
official society. He explained to the manager of the 
hotel that the Princess Kalora was an invalid, would 
require secluded apartments, and probably would not care 
to meet any of the other persons living at the hotel 
Within a week after the rooms had been reserved the 
invalid drove up to the Legation to thank the Secretary 
for his kindness. Now, the Secretary had lived in modern 
capitals for many years, was trained in diplomacy, and 
had schooled himself never to appear surprised. But the 
Princess Kalora fairly bowled him over. He had pictured 


her as a wan and waxen creature, who would be carried 
to the hotel in a closed carriage or ambulance, there to 
recline by the windowside and look out at the rustling 
leaves. He had decided, after hours of deliberation, that 
the etiquette of the situation would be for some member 
of the Legation to call upon her about once a week and 
take flowers to her 





And here was tl nvalid, bounding out of a coupé 
tripping up the front steps and bursting in upon him lke 
an untamed creature from the prairies of Nebraska. She 
wore a tailor-made suit of dark materia a tilor hat, 


tanned gloves with big welts on the back and stout 
low-heeled Oxfords rhis was the young woman who had 
come five thousand miles to improve her health! lhis 
was the orthodox child of the Orient, where woman is a 
hothouse flower 
whom the soft-s 
about once a week 


This was the timid voung recluse to 


ken diplomats were to carry a few roses 





Kalora was rollick in her first term of undisputed 





authority rhe ancient tutor was in nominal charge of 
the party, but as soon as the trans-continental train rolled 
away from Morovenia, and long before it had arrived at 


t, the Princess was giving orders and he wa 





obeying them She discarded her veil at the frontier 


She stopped over two days in Vienna, thereby violating 
all instructions, and went shopping for the kind of clothe 
that Mrs. Plumston had worn She stopped again in 
Paris more shopping. She had lingered in New York 


more shopping 


By the time she arrived at Washington and came breezing 
in to call upon the dignified young Secretary, the trans 
formation was complete She might not have been strictly 
according to mode, but she was learning rapidly, and will 
ing to learn more rapidly 

Why had she called upon the Secretary? First, to 
thank him for having engaged the rooms; second, to 
invite him to take her out to a country-club and teach het 
the game of golf. She had heard people at the hote! 
talking about golf The game had been strongly com 
mended to her by a Congressman’s daughter, with whom 
she had ascended to the top of Washington Monument 

When the Secretary, having recovered his breath, asked 
if she felt strong enough to attempt such a vigorous gar 
she was moved to silvery laughter. She told what she had 
accomplished during three short days in Washingt 
She had attended two matinées with Popova, had gene 
motoring into the Virginia hills, had ir pected a the 


public buildings and studied ever hop-windor ’ 
Pennsylvania Avenues The Secretary knew that all tl 
outdoor freedom was not usuall accorded a 
woman of his native domain, and yet he felt that he had 
no authority to restrain her or correct | he 
princess, and he was relat a sul I 
she requested him to take her to the ntr b, I 

an embarrassed consent, ar 





intimates of the cor i 

What shall I d 

Do ‘ 4 let ‘ ' t | 
reguiate her cond i } 

I do not 

Ha wail 
that she bserve tl ‘ within ft 
restric Di f ner « ( } hye , 
Washir 

Noth } 





‘From your first interview with her, do you believe it 
advisable for any of us to attempt to interfere with her 
plans ?”’ 

‘Decidedly not.” 

“Then take her to the country-club and teach her the 
game of golf, and remember the old saying at home, that 
ever given praise for attempting to govern 





no man 
another man’s family Ag 

So it was settled that the Legation would not attempt 
any supervision of Kalora’s daily program. And it was 
a very wise decision, for the daily program was compli- 
cated and the Legation would have been kept exceedingly 
busy 

Popova became merely a sort of footman, or modified 
haperon. He knew that he had no real authority and 
seldom attempted even the most timid suggestions as to 
her conduct. Once or twice he mentioned health-food 
é dieting, and was pooh-poohed into a corner. As for 
the women attendants, who had been sent along that they 
might be the companions of the Princess during the long 
hours of loneliness and seclusion, they : 
were trained to act as hair-dressers 
and French maids and repairing seam- 
stresses! 

Kalora had money and a title, and she 
was beautiful. Could she well escape the 
gayeties of Washington? Be assured 
that she made no effort to escape them. 
She followed the busy routine of dinners 
and bails, receptions and afternoon teas, 
her childish enthusiasm never lagging. 
She could play at golf and she seemed to 
know horseback-riding the first time she 
tried it, and after the first two weeks 
she ran her own motor-car. 

he letters that went back to Moro- f 
venia were fairly dripping with superla- 
tives and happy adjectives. She was 
delighted with Washington; she was in 
excellent health; the members of the 
Legation were very thoughtful in their 
attentions; the autumn weather was all 
that could be desired; her apartments 
at the hotel were charming. In fact, 
her whole life was rose-colored, but , 
never a word of real news for her anxious 
father and sister—nothing about gain- 
ing a pound a day. The Governor- 
General hoped from the encouraging 
tone of the letters that she was quietly 
housed, out in the borders of some 
primeval forest, gradually enlarging into 
the fullness of perfect womanhood. 

About three months after her depart- 
ure, in order to reassure himself regard- 
ing the progress in her case, he wrote a 








letter to the Minister at Washington. 
He told the Minister that his child was 
ly and that Popova 
had become careless and somewhat in- 
definite in his reports—and would he 
(the Minister please write and let an 
anxious parent know the actual weight of Princess Kalora? 

The Minister resented this manner of request. He did 
not feel that it was within the duties of a high official to 
go out and weigh young women, so he replied briefly that 
he had no way of ascertaining the exact weight of an 
acrobatic young woman who never stood still long enough 
to be weighed, but he could assure the father that she was 
somewhat slimmer and more petite than when she arrived 
in Washington a few weeks before. 

This letter slowly traveled back to Morovenia, and on 
the very day of its delivery to Count Selim Malagaski, 
who read it aloud and then went into a frothing paroxysm 
of rage, the Princess Kalora in Washington figured in a 
most joyful episode. 

A Western millionaire, who had bought a large cubical 
palace on one of the radiating avenues, was giving a 
Gancing-party, to which the entire blue book had been 
invited. Kalora went, trailed by the long-suffering 
Popova. She wore her most fetching Parisian gown, and 
decked herself out with the quaint Oriental gems, which 
were the envy of all the other young women in town, and 
she put in a very busy night, for she danced with army 
officers, and lieutenants of the navy, and one Senator, and 
goodness knows how many half-grown diplomats. 

At two o'clock in the morning she was in the supper- 
room: a fairly late hour for a young woman supposed to 
be leading a quiet life. The food set before her would 
not have been prescribed for a tender young creature 
who was dieting. She was supping rictously on stuffed 
olives. Her companion was a young gentleman from the 
ia They sat beneath a huge palm. The tables were 
crowded rather close ly together. 

She chanced to look across at the little table to her 
right, and she saw a young man—a young man with light 
hair almost ripe enough to be auburn. With a smothered 
“Oh!” she dropped the olive poised between her fingers, 


disposed to be unru 
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and, as she did so, he looked across and saw her, and 
exclaimed : 

“Well, I'll be ae 

He came over, almost upsetting two tables as he came. 
She held out her hand to him, and the young gentleman 
from the army went into total eclipse. 

[hey sat and talked for an hour—sat and talked and 
laughed and pieced out between them the wonderful 
details of that very lively day in Morovenia. He was in 
Washington to head off a legislative effort to cripple a most 
innocent and altogether deserving industry of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Next morning he must hurry to New York to confer 
with the directors. He would return to Washington 
in three days. He would come to her hotel. They 
would go in the motor-car and they would take in the 
theatres. She must meet his mother. His mother 
would take her to New York, and there would be the 
opera, and this, and that, and so on, for he was going to 
show her ail the attractions of the Western Hemisphere. 





December 1, 1906 


appear. But he did not come, and she went to her state- 
reom and tried to forget him, and to think of something 
else other than tne reception awaiting her back in the 
dismal region known as Morovenia 


IX 

HE Governor-General waited in the main reception- 

room for the truant expedition. He was hoping 
against hope. Orders had been given that Popova, 
Kalora and the whole disobedient crew should be brought 
before him as soon as they arrived. His wrath had not 
cooled, but somehow his confidence in himself seemed 
slowly to evaporate as it came time for him to administer 
the scolding—the scolding which he had rehearsed over 
and over in his mind. 

He heard the rolling wheels grit on the drive outside, 
and then there was murmuring conversation in the hallway, 
and then Kalora entered. His most dreadful suspicions 
were ten times confirmed. She wore no veil and no 
flowing gown. She was tightly encased in a gray cloth 

suit, and there was no mistaking the 
presence of a corset underneath. On 








Almost Upsetting Two Tables as He Came 


The night was thinning into the grayness of dawn when 
he took her out to the waiting carriage. She put her hand 
through the window and he held it for a long time while 
they went over all their delicious plans a second time. 
Even Popova realized that something was happening. 

Then she and the drooping old tutor rode back to the 
hotel where a most enormous surprise was waiting for 
them. It was a cable from Morovenia—long, decisive, 
definite, composed with an utter disregard of heavy tolls. 
It directed Popova to bring the shameless daughter back 
to Morovenia immediately —not a moment's delay under 
pain of the most horrible penalties that could be imagined. 
They were to take the first steamer. They were to come 
home with al) speed. Surely there was no mistaking the 
fierce intent of the message. 

Popova went into a condition of moral collapse and 
Kalora went into a fit of weeping. Both of them feared 
to return and yet, at such a crisis, they knew that they 
dared not disobey 

The whole morning was given over to hurried\packing-up. 
An afternoon train carried them to New York. A steamer 
was to sail early next day, and they went aboard that 
very night 

Kalora had left a brief message at her hotel in Washing- 
ton. It was addressed to Mr. Alexander H. Pike, and 
simply said that something dreadful had happened, and 
she had been called home, and she was going back to a 
prison the doors of which would never swing open for her, 
and she must say jrood-by to him forever. 

She tried to communicate with him before sailing away 
from New York. Messenger-boys, bribed with generous 
cab-fares, were sent to all the large hotels, but they could 
not find the right Mr. Pike. The real Mr. Pike was living 
at a club 

She leaned over the railing and watched the gangplank 
until the very moment of sailing, hoping that he might 


her head was a kind of an Alpine hat 
with a defiant feather standing upright 
at one side. Before her father had time 
to study the details of this barbaric cos- 
tume, he sat staring at her as she was 
silhouetted for an instant between him 
and the open window. 

Merciful Mahomet! She was as lean 
and supple as an Austrian racehorse! 

He could say nothing. She ran over 
and gave him a smack on the forehead 
and then said cheerily: 

‘Well, popsy, here I am! What do 
you think of me?” 

While Count Selim Malagaski was hold- 
ing to his chair and trying to sort out 
from the limited vocabulary of Moro- 
venia the words that could express his 
seething emotions, he saw Popova stand- 
ing shamefaced in the doorway. Was it 
really Popova? The tutor wore a trav- 
eling-suit with large British checks, a 
blue four-in-hand, and, instead of a fez, 
a rakish cap with a peak in front. As he 

edged into the room the young 
women attendants filed timidly 
behind him. Horror upon horrors! 
They were in shirtwaists, with skirts 
that came tightly about the hips, and 
every one of them wore a chip hat, 
and not one of them was veiled! 

The Governor-General tried to 
steady himself in order to meet this 
unprecedented crisis. 

**So this is how you have managed 
my affairs?” he said to the trembling 
Popova. ‘‘What is the meaning of 
this shocking exhibition?” 

“Don’t blame him, father,’ spoke 
up Kalora. “I am responsible for 

whatever has happened. We have seen something of the 
world. We have learned that Morovenia is about two 
hundred years behind the times. They knew that you 
would not approve, but I have compelled them to have 
the courage of their convictions. You can see for yourself 
that we no longer belong here. There is but one thing for 
you to do, and that is to send us away again.”’ 

“No!” exclaimed her father, banging his fist on the 
table, and then coming to his feet. ‘‘ You shall remain 
here—all of you—and be punished! You have ruined 
your own prospects; you have condemned your poor 
sister to a life of single misery, and you have made your 
father the laughing-stock of all Morovenia! If I cannot 
reform you and make you a dutiful child, at least I can 
make an example of you!” 

“Stop!” she said, very sharply. ‘Let us not have an 
unfortunate scene in the presence of the servants. If you 
have anything to say to me, send them away, and re- 
member also, father, I have certain rights which even you 
must respect. Also, I have a great surprise for you. I 
am beautiful. Hundreds of young men have told me so. 
Under no circumstances would I permit myself to become 
large and gross and bulky. You are disheartened because 
no young man in Morovenia wishes to marry me. Bless 
you, there isn’t a young man in this country worth 
marrying!” 

‘“Young woman, you have taxed my patience far be- 
yond the limit,’’ said her father, speaking low in an effort 
to control his wrath. ‘Hereafter you shall never go 
beyond the walls of this palace! You shall be a waiting- 
maid for your sister! The servants shall be instructed 
to treat you as a menial—one of their own class! These 
shameless women are dismissed from my service! As 
for you’’—turning upon the old tutor—‘‘you shall go to 
prison until I can devise some punishment severe enough 
to fit your case!”’ 
























That night Kalora slept on a hard and narrow 
cot in a bare apartment adjoining her sister's 
gorgeous boudoir—quite a change from the 
suite overlooking the avenue. 

The shirtwaist brigade had been sent into 
banishment,and Popova was sitting ona wooden 
stool in a dungeon, thinking of the dinners he 
had eaten at Old Point Comfort and wondering 
if he had not overplayed himself in the effort 
to be revenged upon the Governor-General. 


x 
NE month later Popova was still in prison, 
and had demonstrated that even after one 
has lunched for several months at the Shore- 
ham, the New Willard and the Raleigh, he may 
subsist on such simple fare as bread and water. 

Kalora was still in disgrace. She was nomi- 
nally aservant; but Jenekaand the others dared 
not attempt an overbearing attitude toward her, 
for they feared her sharp tongue. She was still 
defiant, and her burning anger had taken pos- 
sibly a few pounds from her weight, so that if 
ever a man faced a situation of unbroken gloom, 
that man was the poor old Governor-General. 

One day an attendant brought him a note. 

““The man is at the gate,”’ said the attendant. 
“He started to come in. We tried to keep him 
out. He pushed three of the soldiers out of 
the way, but we finally held him back, so he 
sends this note.” 

A few lines had been written in pencil on the 
reverse side of a typewritten business letter. 
The Governor-General could speak English, but he read it 
rather badly, so he sent for his secretary, who told him 
that the note ran as follows: 


You don’t know me and there is no need to give my 
name. Must see you on important matter of business. 
Something in regard to your daughter. 


“Great Heavens, another one!” said the Governor- 
General. ‘‘There are one thousand young men ready and 
willing to marry Jeneka and not one in all the world wants 
Kalora. Send him away!” 

‘I am afraid he won't go,”’ suggested the attendant. 
‘He is a very positive character."’ 

“Then send him in to me. I will dispose of his case 
in short order.” 

A few moments later Count Selim Malagaski found 
himself sitting face to face with a ruddy young man in a 
blue suit —a square-shouldered, smiling young gentleman, 
with hair of subdued auburn. 

“IT take it that you’re a busy man and I'll come to the 
point,’’ said the young man, pulling up his chair. “I 
try to be business from the word ‘go,’ even in matters of 
this kind. You have a daughter.” 

“T have two daughters,”’ replied the Governor-General 
sadly 

‘You have only one that interests me. I have been 
around a good deal, but she is about the finest-looking 
girl |-——”’ 

‘Before you say any more let me explain to you,” said 
the Governor-General, very courteously. ‘Perhaps you 
are not entitled to this information, but you seem to bea 
gentleman and a person of some importance, and you 
have done me the honor to admire my daughter, and, 
therefore, it is well that you 
should know all the facts in the 
case. I have two daughters. 

One is exceedingly beautiful and 

her hand has been sought in 

marriage by young men of the 

very first families of Morovenia, 

notably Count Luis Muldova, 

who owns a vast estate near the 

Roumanian frontier. I have 

another daughter who is ae 
decidedly unattractive, so much 
so that she has never had an offer 
of marriage. I am telling you 
all this, because it is known to 
all Morovenia, and even you, a 
stranger, would have learned it 
very soon. Under the law here, 
a younger sister may not marry 
until the eldersister has married. 
My unattractive daughter is the 
elder of the two. Do you see 
the point? Do you understand, 
when you come talking of a 
marriage with my beautiful 
daughter, that not only are you 
competing with all of the 
wealthy and titled young men 
of this country, but you are also 
condemned to sit down and 
patiently wait until the elder 
sister has married, which means, 
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Went into a Frothing Paroxysm of Rage 


my dear sir, that probably you will wait forever. There- 
fore I think I may safely wish you good-day.” 

‘*Hold on, here,’’ said the visitor, who had been listening 
intently, with his eyes half-closed, and nodding his head 
quickly as he caught the points of the unusual situation 
“If 1 can fix it up with you and daughter—and I don’t 
think I'll have any trouble with daughter—what's the 
matter with me rustling around and finding a good man 
forsister? There is no reason why any young woman with 


a title should go into the discard these days. At least we 


can make atry. I have tackled propositions that looked 
a good deal tougher than this.”’ 
‘Do you think it possible that you could find a desi 


husband for a young woman who has no physical cha 






and who, on two or three occasions, has scandalized our 
entire court 

‘IT don’t say I can, but I'm willing to take a whirl at it 

“My dear sir, before we go any further, tell me some- 
thing about yourself. You are an Englishman, I pre 
sume?” 

“Great Scott! You're the first one that ever called m« 





that I have been called a good many things, but never 
an Englishman I'll have to begin wearing a flag in my 
hat. I’m an American. 

“American!’’ gasped the Governor-General. ‘I am 
very sorry to hear it I have « ery reason for regaraing 


you and your native country as my natural enemies 
‘You're dead wrong America is all right America 
sizes up pretty well alongside of this little patch of 
country. 
“IT do not blame you for being loyal to your own home, 
sir, but isn’t it rather presumptuous for you, an American, 
to aspire to the hand of a princess who could marry any 


“ Well, Popsy, Here 1 Am! 
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What Do You Think of Me?" 





one of a dozen young men of wealth and social 
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Sa ea pene la pad of 
paper and about a half day's time, I'll figure 
out for you what Rockefeller is worth in piaster 
and then vou haveaht Why, in the land 
of ready money I'm only a third-rater, but I've 
got the four hundred n on, ali right 


rank? Anytitle? Over here those things count 
for a great deal." 

I am Grand Exalted Ruler of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks,” said the 
visitor caln 

“Really! 
“T am a Knight Templar.” 

A knight That is certainly somethirg 

Do you see this badge with all the jewels in 
it? That means that I am a Noble of the 
Mystik Shrine.”’ 

**T can see that it is the insignia of a very dis- 





tinguished order,”’ said the Governor-General, 
as he touched it admiring]; 

‘“What is more, I am King of the Hoo-Hoos."’ 

“A king?” 

“A sure-enough king. Now, don't you worry about my 
I've got money to burn and I can 
travel in any company rhe thing for us to do is to get 
together and find a good husband for the cripple, and fix 
up this whole marriage deal. But before we go into it 
I want to meet your daughter and find out exactly how | 
stand with her 


wealth or my title 











rhat will be unnecessary, and also impossible. What 
ever arrangements vou make with me may be regarded as 
final My daughter will obe n Vishes 

Not for mine! Iam not tryir marry any girl that 
isn t just as en for me as I am for her Why, I've seen 
her only twice Let me talk it over with her, and if she 
says ‘yes,’ then you can look me up in Bradstreet and 
we ill know where we ind 

I am sorry, but it is absolutely contrary to our customs 
to permit a private interview between an unmarried 
M man at i her suitor 

Whereas in our country it is the most customary thing 
in the world! Now, why should we observe the customs 
ol ‘ suntry and disregard the customs of my country, 
which 4 it forty times as large and eighty times as 
important as your country? Don't be foolish! 1 may 
be the means of pulling you out of a tight hole You go 
and send your daughter here to me Give me ten minutes 
with her. I'll state my case to her, square from the 


shoulder, and, if she doesn’t give me a lot of encourage 
ment, I'll grab the first train back to Paris If she gives 
iragement, then you'll see what can be 
accomplished by a real live matrimonial agency 
The Governor-General 
hesitated, but not for long 
The confident manner of the 
stranger had given him th. 


first encouragement he had 





felt for many weeks and 
revived in him the long 
slumbering hope that _ 
sibly there was somewhere 
in the world a desirable hi 
band for Kalora He 
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“ This is a Busy Age, Mr. Gratz-and-So-Forth” 


the President of the Interurban Express Company 

that came partly from his natural force of character 
and partly from the position he occupied as head of the 
company, and when he said a thing must be done he 
meant it. In his own limited field he was a bigger man 
than the President of the United States, for he was not 
only the chief executive of the Interurban Express Com- 
pany, but he made its laws as well. He could issue general 
orders turning the whole operation of the road other end 
to as easily as a national executive could order the use 
of, let us say, a simplified form of spelling in a few depart- 
ments of the Government. He sat in the head office of the 
company at Franklin and said “ Let this be done,” and, in 
every suburban town where the Interurban had offices, 
that thing was done, under pain of dismissal from the 
service of the company. Even Flannery, who was born 
rebellious, would scratch his red hair in the Westcote 
office and grumble and then follow orders. 

Old Simon Gratz came into the President's office one 
morning and sat himself into a vacant chair with a grunt 
of disapprobation, the same grunt of disapprobation that 
had been like saw-filing to the nerves of the President for 
many years, and the President immediately prepared to 
contradict him, regardless of what it might be that Simon 
Gratz disapproved of. It happened to be the simplified 
spelling. He waved the morning paper at the President, 
and wanted to know what /he thought of this outrageous 
thing of chopping off the tails of good old English words 
with an official carving-knife, ruining a language that had 
been fought and bled for at Lexington, and making it look 
like a dialect story, or a woman with two front teeth out. 

It rather strained the President sometimes to think of a 
sound train of argument against Simon Gratz at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Sometimes he had to abandon the beliefs 
of a lifetime in order to take the other side of a proposition 
that Simon Gratz announced unexpectedly, and it was still 
harder to get up an enthusiasm fof one side of a thing of 
which he had never heard, as he sometimes had to do; but 
he was ready to meet Simon Gratz on either side of the 
simplified spelling matter, for he had read about it himself 
in the morning paper. It had seemed a rather unimpor- 
tant matter until Simon Gratz mentioned it, but now it 
immediately became a thing of the most intimate concern 

‘‘What do I think?” he asked. ‘I think it is the grand- 
est thing the most sensible thing—the greatest step for- 
ward that has been taken for centuries. That is what I 
think. It is a revolution! That is what I think, Mr. 
Gratz.” 

He swung around in his chair and struck his desk with 
his fist to emphasize his words. Mr. Gratz, whose opinions 
were the more obnoxious because he was a stockholder of 


f YHERE was a certain big sort of masterfulness about 
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the company, sniffed. The way he had of 
sniffing was like a red rag to a bull, and he 
meant it as such. The President accepted it 
in the spirit in which it was meant. He said: 
“Bah!” 

“] will tell you what it is,”’ said Mr. Gratz, 
pushing his chin up at the President. ‘It is 
the most irliotic 7 

‘Don't tell me!’’ cried Mr. Smalley. “I 
don’t want you to tell me anything! What 
do you know about the English language, any- 
how” ‘Gratz!’ That is a pretty name fora 
man who pretends to have a right to say how 
the English language shall be spelled! Don’t 
I know your history, Mr. Gratz? Don’t I 
know you had sour name changed from 
Gratzensteinburgner? And you pretend to 
be worried because our President and the 
most talented men in the country want to 
drop « few useless letters out of a measly 
three hundred words! I tell you these changes 
in spelling should have been made long ago. 
Long ago. This is a busy age, Mr. Gratz-and- 
so-forth. This is the business man’s age, Mr. 
Gratz-and-the-rest-of-it. Yes, sir! And you, asa 
business man, should be proud of this concession 
made by our most noted scholars to the needs 
of the business man.” 

‘‘Look at ‘em!’ sneered Mr. Gratz, patting the list of 
three hundred revised words with his finger, and shoving 
the newspaper under Mr. Smalley’s nose. ‘Poor bob- 
tailed, one-eyed mongrels! Progress? It is anarchy 
impudence —--- Look at this —‘t-h-r-u!’ What kind of 
a word is that? ‘T-h-o!’ What kind of a thing is that? 
What in the world is a ‘s-i-t-h-e,’ I would like to know?” 

Mr. Smalley had not been sufficiently interested in the 
matter of new spelling to save his morning paper. He had 








‘not even read through the list of three hundred words. 


But he was interested now. The new spelling had become 
the thing most dear to his heart, and he pulled the paper 
from Mr. Gratz’ hand and slapped the list of words 
warmly. 

‘Progress! Yes, progress! That is the word. And 
economy!”’ he cried, ‘That is the true American spirit! 
That is what appeels to the man who is not a fossil!” 
This was a delicate compliment to Mr. Gratz, but Mr. 
Gratz was so used to receiving compliments when Mr. 
Smalley was talking: to him that he did not blush with 
pleasure. He merely got red in the face. ‘Think of the 
advantage of saving one letter in every word that is 
written in every business office in America?" continued 
Mr. Smalley exited y. ‘The ink saved by this company 
alone by dropping t s0se letters will amount to a thousand 
dollars a year. And in the whole correspondence of the 
nation it will amount to millions! Millions of dollars, in 
ink alone, to say nothing of the time saved!"’ He got out 
of his chair and bexan to walk up and down the office, 
waving his arms. It helped him to get hot, and he liked 
to get hot when Mr. Gratz called. It was the only time he 
indulged himself. So he always got as hot as he could 
while he had the chance. 

“Yes, sir!’’ he shouted, while Mr. Gratz sat shrunken 
down into his chair and watched him with a teasing smile. 
“And I will tel you something more. The policy of this 
company is to be economical. Yes, sir! And this com- 
pany is going to adept the simplified spelling! Going to 
adopt it right now! In spite of all the old-fogyism in the 
world! — Miss Merril!” 

The office-coor opened and a pompadour, followed by a 
demure young lady, entered the room. She slipped quietly 
into a chair beside tue President’s desk and laid her copy- 
book on the slide of tae desk and waited while her employer 
arranged the werds in his mind. Her pencil was delicately 
poised above the ruled page. While she waited she hit the 
front of her pompadour a few improving slaps with her 
unengaged hand and pulled out the slack of her waist front. 

“Take this,” said Mr. Smalley sharply. ‘General 


Order Number (you can supply the number, Miss Merrill). 
To all employees of the Interurban Express Company: On 
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“| Will Tell You What it is,”’ Said Mr. Gratz, Pushing 
His Chin Up at the President 


and after this date all employees of this company will use, 
in their correspondence and in all other official business, 
the following list of three hundred words. By order of the 
President. Read what you have there.” 

Miss Merrill ran one hand around her belt —she was the 
kind of girl that can make her toilet and do business at the 
same time —and read: 

***General Order Number Seven Hundred and Nineteen. 
To all employees of the Interurban Express Company 
On and after this date all employees of this company will 
use, in their correspondence and in all other official busi- 
ness, the following list of three hundred words. By order 
of the President.’”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the President, tearing a strip from Mr. 
Gratz’ newspaper that he held in his hand. ‘ Here is the 
list of words. I want the whole thing mimeographed, and 
I want you to see that a copy gets into the hands of every 
man and woman in our employ: all the offices, here and 
on the road. Understand?” 

‘Yes, sir,”’ she answered, and then she arose, fixed her 
neck scarf, and went out. Mr. Smalley took his seat at his 
desk and began arranging his papers, humming cheerfully. 

Mr. Gratz arose and stalked silently out of the office. 
But when the door was closed behind him he smiled. One 
of the members of the ‘‘Simplified Spelling Board”’ was 
his personal friend. Mr. Gratz had prevailed upon Mr. 
Smalley to adopt the new spelling, and he had done so by 
using the only means he could use with hope of success. 

The next day Mike Flannery, the Westcote agent of the 
express company, was sitting at his desk in the express 
office, carefully spelling out a letter to Mary O'Donnell, on 
whom his affections were firmly fixed, when he heard the 
train from Franklin whistle. He had time to read what 
he had written before he went to meet the train, and he 
glanced over the letter hastily. 

‘‘Dearst Mary Odonil,’’ it said, ‘‘reply in to yourse i 
would say iment no harm when i kised you last nite it did 
not mene you was no lady but my feelins got to mutch for 
me i love you so how was i to no you wood not like it 
when i had never tride it on befor if you dont like it i will 
let up on that after this but it was the best kiss i ever had 
~—" He stopped to scratch out tke part about its 
being the best kiss he had ever had, for that seemed, 
on second thought, not the best thing to say, and then, 
as lovers so often do, he tore the whole letter to bits, 
and hurried to meet the train. 

Flannery came back with a few packages and a couple 
of the long official envelopes. He dumped the packages 
on his counter and tore open the first of the envelopes. It 
was a mimeograph circular and had that benzine odor that 
Flannery had come to associate with trouble, for it meant 
a new rule that he must follow, or a change of rates that hi 
must memorize, under penalty of dismissal. All orders 
were given under penalty of dismissal, and Flannery had 
so many rules and regulations under his red hair that each 
day he wondered whether he would still be the Westcote 
agent at the end of the next. 

As he read his forehead wrinkled 
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**Gineral Order 
Number Sivin Hun- 
derd an’ Noineteen,”’ 
he read slowly. ‘‘And 
i} is it possible ‘tis only 
th’ sivin hunderd an’ 
noineteenth of thim I 
have been gettin’? I 
w’u’d have said ’twas 
th’ forty-sivinth thou- 
j sand gineral order I 

have had t’ learn and 

memorize. Wheniver 

th’ Prisidint, or th’ 
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| manager, or th’ jan- 
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nawthin’ else t’ do 
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gineral order t’ learn th’ Declaration av Indepindince by 
hearrt,’ says th’ Prisidint. ‘Mebby he do be gittin’ lazy!’ 
‘And shall I add on th’ Constitution av th’ United States?’ 
says th’ janitor. ‘Sure!’ says th’ Prisidint, ‘twill do 
Flannery no harm t’ be busy.’”’ 

He held the paper .zt at arm's length and shook his 
head at it, and then slapped it down on the counter and 
gave it his attention. 

“To all imployees av th’ Interurban IxprissCompany,’”’ 
he read. ‘‘On an’ after this date all imployees of this 
company will use, in their correspondince, and in all other 
official business, the follyin’ list av t’ree hunderd words. 
By order of th’ Prisidint.’ Sure!’’ he ‘Under 
penalty av dismissal from th’ service av th’ company,’ as 
ye might be sayin’!”’ 

He turned to the list of three hundred words and began 
to read it. As he passed down the list the frown on 
his brow deepened. At 
frown, at ‘‘apothem”’ it became very pronounced, and at 
“dieresis’’ his shaggy red brows nearly covered his eyes, 
he was frowning so hard. 

“I wonder what th’ Interurban Ixpriss Company 
w’u'd loike me t’ be writin’ thim on th’ subject av ‘ecu- 
menical’?”’ he said. ‘‘Mebby there be some of these here 
‘edile’ and ‘egis’ things comin’ by ixpriss, and ‘twill be 
a foine thing t’ know how t’ spell thim whin th’ con-sign-y 
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“Am I to Use All These Words or Only Sum?” 
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puts in a claim for damages, but if th’ company is goin’ t 
carry many ‘eponyms’ and ‘esophaguses’ Mike Flannery 
will be lookin’ for another job.— And w’u'd you look at 
this wan! ‘Paleography!’ Thim be order 
th’ agints av th’ ixpriss company t’ be usin’! 

He pulled at a lock of his hair thoughtfully 

**] wonder, now,” he said, *‘do they want Mike Flannery 
t’ learn all thim words by hearrt, and use thim all. Should 
I be usin’ thim all in one letter, or distribute thim through 


out grand t t 


nice words t 


the correspondince, or what "Tis a lot of 
worrds if | only knew what anny av thim meant, but ‘twill 
be hard t’ find a subject to write on t 
‘homonym.’ There 
office since Mike Flanne ry has been here 


run in this word of 

has not been one of thim about th’ 
But his duty was plain, and he took his varnish pot and 

pasted the list on the wall beside his desk where he could 

refer to it instantly, and then he slid on to his high stool to 

write the acknowledg of the of the list 
‘Interurban Express Co., 

vrote, ~ I receved the 


I will have to practise 


ment receipt 


Franklin Gentelmen,”” he 
ler 719 and will oba it 
awhile first 


genral ore 


and n some of the 


words dont come natural to me off hand like polyp and 
estivate. what is the rate on these if any comes exprest 
whats a etiology. pleas advice me am I to use all these 


words or only sum. Mike “lanner 

He sealed this with the feeling that he had done well 
indeed fora first time. He had worked in “ practise v. and 
n.”’ and ‘‘exprest,”’ and, if the head office should complain 
that he had not used enough of the words in the list 
he could point to“ poly »” and ** 
It was slow work, for he had to look up each word he used 
before writing it, to see 
but generally it was not, and that gave 
to spell it in any of the 
he was used to employing 

Then he turned to his letter to Mary O'Donnell. H 
buoyancy was somewhat lessened in this second attempt 


and “‘ estivate”’ etiolog. 

was on the list or not 
him full libert 
three or four simplified way 


whether it 


one 


by the necessity of looking up each word as he used it 
and he was working his way slowly, and had just told 
her he was sorry he had ‘‘kist’’ her (‘‘kist’’ was in the 


that it had been because he 


was in the list 


three hundred and 


had 
} 


also), when a 


fagot 


fagot”’ himself 
man entered the office and laid a package on the 

Flannery slid from his stool and went to the counter 
The man was Mr. Warold of the Westcote Tag Company, 
and the package was a bundle of tags that he wished to 
send by express. They were properly done up, for Mr 
Warold sent many packages by express. It was addressed 
to the ‘‘Phoenix Sulphur Company, Armourville, Pa 
It was marked and ‘‘Keep Dry.” It 
nice package, done up in a masterly manner, and the 
tags were to fill a rush order from the sulphur company 

Flannery pulled the package across the counter and 
was about to drop it on the scales when the “Collect 
caught his eye, and he held out his hand to Mr. Warold 

“Have ye brung th’ receipt-book with ye?” he asked 

Mr. Warold felt in his coat-pocket. He had forgotten 
to bring the receipt-book, and Flannery drew a pad of 
blank receipts toward himself, and dipped a pen into the 
ink. Then he the address. 

***Pho-e-nix,’’”’ he read slowly. ‘That do be a queer 
sort av a worrd, Mr. Warold. ‘Pho-e-nix!’ 
name, I dunno?” 

‘**Feenix,”’ pronounced Mr. Warold, grinning 

Flannery was writing carefully with his tongue clasped 
firmly between his teeth, but he stopped and looked up 

“'Tis an odd way t’ that pro- 
nownciation,”’ he said, and then, suddenly, he laid dowr 
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HILE others investigate Trusts, Life Insurance, 
Patent Medicines and Unions, I have been 
quietly investigating myself. At odd times for 
sever. long months have I studied. And I find myself to 
To look at my clothes neatly 
brushed, shves brightly polished, face and hands and col- 
lar clean, hair smooth, voice well bred—you might think 
me a gentleman. But to look at my salary, you might 
well conclude that I am private secretary to the plumber, 
for his salary is over twice as much as mine. I find I'ma 
sort of Rip Van Winkle, with my regular work in the 
store and my lazy Thackeray nights in my hall bedroom, 
asleep while the World has been making vast changes and 
leaving me out. 
To begin with, I interviewed some of the workmen who 
minister to my needs. I began with the iceman. 
‘*My salary is thirteen dollars a week. 


be a most curious creature. 


I said What is 
yours?” 

He replied: ‘‘Mine is eighteen, not countin’ overtime 
an’ extras.”’ 

Here, lad,"’ I called kindly to my tall young milkman, 

‘what is your weekly wage?” ; 

‘Fifteen dollars, sir,” he said. He was a nice, respectful 
boy. Much nicer than the hod-carrier whom | interviewed 
next, a huge, coarse fellow, who greeted my question with an 
insolent wink, shifted his hod and said, ‘‘ Nineteen dollars 
and twenty cents!"’—and expectorated! The coal team- 
ster was more kind—in fact, much too kind—when I told 
him the amount of my salary 

‘‘What a poor t'ing it is to be a gent!" he said 
it’s hard enough fer an honest workingman 
twenty-five a week an’ keep his self-respect. 
strike we're goin’ to raise ours to t'irty.”’ 

Heavy at heart, but continuing my inquiries, I found 
that my postman got twenty-five dollars, my landlady’s 
butcher sixteen, and the baker fifteen; my laundryman 
fourteen (which was invariably raised by commissions to 
thirty), thesteamfitter twenty-seven, the carpenter twenty- 
five, the furniture man fifteen, the painter twenty-four, the 
woodwork man fourteen, the gasfitter twenty-nine, the 
bricklayer thirty, and even the dirt The 
man who made my cigars got fifteen dollars a week; the 
man who cut out my coat, twenty-one; and the man who 
sewed most of it, fifteen Jut the next and 
tigation was the most surprising of all. 

“Sir,” | asked of the street-car conductor, ‘‘would you 
kindly tell me the amount of your salary?” The con- 
ductor indignantly touched his union button. 

It ain’t said, 

dollars a week.” 
entered the 
cheaper to walk 

A careful search of statistics has shown me these wages 
prevail all over Chicago; for in each trade the union in- 
sists that all shall receive the same. I further find that 
for most of these men the wages have risen about thirty per 
cent. And this has for me a peculiarly 
personal significance, for I find that J] am the good fairy 


“Sure, 
to live on 
So in de next 





digger $16.80 


last inves- 


Fifteen 
And upon hearing this, as I had just 


off, 


no salary,”’ he “it’s wages. 


ear, I leaped quickly because it was 


in the last ten years 
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CLERAS GET FAIR PLAY? 


The Story of a Veteran ClerK Who is Paid 
Less Than the Driver of a Coal Team 





BY ERNEST POOLE 


who has provided this happiness. The iceman receives 
more wages, and then I pay more for my ice. The coal 
teamster, butcher and milkman are all made glad, while I 
quietly pay more for coal and meat and milk. The 
plumber, steamfitter, carpenter, painter, gasfitter, brick- 
layer, hod-carrier and laborer—all have prospered; for 
the generous landlord has gladly paid them more—and 
then has raised my bedroom rent. And, not content with 
this beneficence to wc rking-men, I have gone onin my quiet 
way enriching the Meat Trust, Fish Tryst, Poultry Trust, Ice 
Trust, Gas Trust, Coul Trust—and all the other rich men’s 
unions that raise their profits not by strikes and slugging, 
but peacefully in little rooms. No reporters admitted. 

What is the cost ¢f my beneficence? While my salary, 
like the salary of most average clerks (as the statistics 
show), has remained at thirteen dollars a week, the cost of 
Each year increases the 
strain of the struggle to live up to my position. To keep 
my place in the store I must wear nice clothes. On this 
point I had an interesting talk with a carpenter. 

“Cheer up, sir,” seid the jovial fellow, ‘‘I wear out two 
pair of pants to your one.” And at this I brightened, 
until I noticed that he wore overalls that cost but one- 
fourth the price of my trousers. He worked, too, in his 
shirt-sleeves, and his dark, soft collar was obviously long 
unwashed. And, lit-le by little, my spirits fell; for the 
more we talked the rnore impressed grew I with this fact, 
that not only do I wear more costly clothes, clean linen, 
polished shoes — but while his 
good clothes are savei for Sundays. Also, how ludicrous it 
would appear if | produced a tin dinner-pail on my necktie 
counter at noon. No», I must eat in genteel fashion, and 
pay a colored man to be my temporary servant, even 
though I eat my sancwich now without the good, old-time 
pie accompaniment. Less meat, less fish, less fruit, less 
milk, less hea mr room, le ss light, less tobacco in my 
pipe. But I mwst appear like a gentleman! 

What is the cost of my beneficence? I remain single, 
like over half the clerks I know. Now, in my case this is 
speak with all courtesy, and yet 
stoutly, as a confirmed old bachelor should: I really be- 
lieve that my evenings by my lamp, with my pipe, my 
Thackeray or my Dickens, are at least more peaceful than 
many evenings of wedded life. But, to other men, the 
cost of living single is great. The lonely lives of most 
young clerks make many inveterate gamblers—and 
worse, You will find many of these youngsters at the 
horse-races, theatres, music halls, dance halls and brothels. 
And so the cost rolls up. How many friends do I recall in 
the years gone by, guy youngsters who mocked my book- 
ish ways, and whose zayety I envied, and who became my 
warm friends for a tyme. And how often have I seen the 
cod, cheerless bedroom and the dreary basement supper 
slowly do their work 

Tall, broad-shoulcered, black-haired Jim! Had you 
seen his small eyes 10w they danced, had you seen the 
quizzical look he would give to that funereal basement 
room when supper was over and the evening was still 


my living has risen thirty per cent. 
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most satisfac ory ; 
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I will not describe 
the earnest talks we had, or the times I went to some places 
long after midnight to bring him home, or his face when 
he began the steady hard drinking, his face in seme houses 
growing bestial as the faces of the men and w omen there. 


ahead —could you have blamed him? 


From bad to worse. Poor Jim— pneumonia killed him 

And little, fat Jerry. He had come from a Wisconsin 
farm; he had high, clean ideas of living, and an unclouded 
sense of honor bred in him by his rugged, old father. Of 
all that I read him he liked this passage in Thackeray best: 

The world has battle-room for all. 
Go fight and conquer if ye can. 
But if ye rise or if ye fall, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman! 

I think it was this old passage that made us such warm 
friends, for it has always been my favorite. 

But Jerry worked in a Board of Trade office. I am not 
saying that an office like this is bad; I only maintain that 
it needs a good home behind it; and Jerry had only the 
basement supper and his bedroom closet. So at night, 
tired and nervous from the long strain of the day, he took 
to the cheap melodramas. And their sensational climaxes 
and thrills completed the Board of Trade’s influence. He 
got ideas of making a fortune all at once. And this he 
tried in the bucket-shops, borrowed money and failed; 
and then he tried horse-races, borrowed more money and 
failed; and last came faro—and there were nights in that 
faro place when we almost came to blows before I could 
persuade him to leave and come back to his ‘‘ home’’ —the 
hall bedroom. One night he disappeared. A week later I 
wrote his father, and the old man came down, and we 
searched night after night together, and then he searched 
day and night alone. And then he came to me—haggard, 
unshaven, his wrinkled cheeks flushed with fever—and 
quietly thanked me, and said good-by, and went home to 
Jerry’s mother. 

‘0, young men who are clerks, take the advice of an old 
counter veteran. Make your room as pleasant as you can, 
acquire books and two pipes and a dozen regular habits, 
and you may still be at peace. This the ideal. But if you 
cannot do this, then be brave, shut your eyes to the moods 
and caprices, the tyranny, unreasonable habits and 
thoughts, the petty selfishness--of women. Be brave 
and marry! And have a home, even though it be in the 
tiny attic over the great, luxurious flat of your plumber! 

So much for my salary, my beneficence and its cost. 
Let us now investigate my hours. Nearly half the clerks 
in Chicago work in the smaller stores--like me. And here 
we find another curious condition. While working-men, 
although increasing their wages, have decreased their day 
to an average of eight hours, we store clerks, keeping our 
salaries the same, have also kept our old, long hours. 
Curious as this seems at first, it has a very simple explana- 
tion. Having provided our workmen with more to spend, 
should we not reasonably expect to work long hoursin order 
to help them to spend it? We do. In the store where I 
work, on the Northwest Side, I remain until nine o’clock 
each night, except Saturday, when I work on until ten or 





















eleven, and Sunday night, when I rest. On evenings and 
on Sunday mornings | am busy guiding the horny-handed 
men of toil through the store —assisting them to spend 
my money. 

This has its pleasing sides. How often have | labored 
with the wardrobe of bashful suitors. How anxiously have 
ve debated on the height of collars and the patterns and 
colors of big puff ties. My only trouble has been that | 
have recommended tvo cheap goods, because, in spite of 
myself, | forget that my workman’s means admit of 
greater luxuries than mine. There was one handsome, 
young iceman who spent with me six successive hot Satur- 
day evenings from seven until ten o'clock, purchasing 
each time an entire new toilet for the next day's picnic 
with the lady of his choice. Each picnic apparertly de- 
stroyed a toilet, and each Saturday night did the anxious 
iceman spend on his new array a sum equaling half my 
salary for the week! But greatest of all was my surprise in 
the case of another friend, neither young nor beautiful, 
but middle-aged like me and stolid and grum —in fact, a 
hod-carrier. He had come regularly Sunday mornings to 
select, one by one, the most startling gay clothes for “his 
nephew Mike,’”’ though Mike never appeared. Never 
have I seen an uncle so anxious. I remember especially 
one green necktie with black beetles, on which my friend 
doggedly insisted in spite of all my objections. He said it 
would please ‘‘the boy.’’ Suddenly one Sabbath morning 
in walked not Mike but Uncle, dressed in the whole phan- 
tasmagoria of clothes, with a big, dazzling, blushing bride 
on his arm, whom he introduced in this simple but trium- 
phant phrase: 

I done right! De black beetles fetched her!” 

Yes, this work has its pleasing moments— except at 
Christmas. 

Christmas, I frankly admit, is the one weak point in my 
bachelor philosophy. Often at this season i come peril- 
ously near to wanting a wife. So why not leave me in 
peace, with my books, until this season is over, instead of 
forcing me to view thousands of happy children’s faces? 
And besides, this Christmas day-and-night work is not 
easy. If you believe it is, take time in your happy shop- 
ping this season to glance at the tired, 
strained faces of clerks men and women ; 
or go the week after to the big city hos 
pitals; and there you will find scores of 
clerks —the wrecks of the race for pres- 
ents. 

In one of the largest Chicago stores, 
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every new clerk agrees, among other 





things (1 quote exactly), ‘‘to work any 









a farm in Ohio. He worked in the same Board of Trade second by jumping forward or edging in where one of u 
office with Jerry, and liked the chubby youngster (as every had already begut have seen him do this when hi 
body did), and so I came to know hin One night, after already had one custor and ther th th ! 
rying in vain to get Jerry away from a far 1 th ! f } adr 
of this man Dale, went to his room and a I } O t ( he ar I atc} 
me. KiIndi\ id CieTK ‘ 
It was nearly midnight Dale sat there in | a 
sleeves, his gray eyes fixed on a huge D K of higur tor aline [ft ult na 
he was a book Keeper On TWO Salaries, Keeping one et ot Bei norant " r 
books by day and another by night. When | te ! edged in} < her pla ! 
his square, bony face set hard; for Vale had a dee} \ vt as I a tt 
heart —and a will. He jumped up and came with me as serving a \ ‘ I ‘ 
He went into the hot, smoke-filled gambling-room, took were {ten n i have ) t t 
Jerry’s arm from behind, drew him back from the tabl other little delays happened that rf t iva { 
looked hard at his weak, worried face, and said ver \ his weak point and tt st ‘ Pher ! 
and sharp, ‘‘Jerry, get out of this And Jerry did winter he took pk sy and was a hree we " 
This man was small, rather delicate, very quiet--but then Denson made a special poir f waitir tt 
nothing could stop him. He was seventeen when the ¢ | rival's regular customer And his and quik 
War began. And while others in his village made speeches manner ide 1 f the rs after th 
and paraded and hoorayed, Dale just went behind the th trong | t of his was get P.M \ 
barn and learned to shoot. He became a sharpshooter P. M.” is an extra cor n paid a clerk when | 
later. Near Antietam he took typhoid and ought reason- ucceeds in selling old or damaged for th ime | 
ably to have died, but that quiet will of |} earried } as new Densor } it high in the 
through. He came here at t ! r © be i nt { If cr \ i I or usp 
shrewd farm knowledge, wi ed ( in i t I " i i t fu Possibly th 
1 ing the markets, worked 1 night on a do is} r u ‘ I ‘ support 
salar) aved nine tl sal jolla " ‘ r I ns | as n 
into business for himself-—and, at  thirt x, he had a general ruk por fault 
offices in Chicago, St. Loui New Orlean Milwaukee I lar as reward 
and New York This man was honest, gruff, warm- One thir ire Denson has made a tremendous 
hearted, human ect lr ! t he is often me and honest 
The second man, Frank Denson, w lifferent. He was e Napoleon iS and calculating ke Riche 
always politely smiling. He worked at my counter in a eu; ner e Cmsa And a 
department store, a huge concern for those times, but still oun i Ca ids now hea 
in itsinfancy. The power in Denson was I i the of D " ‘ ind | o do likewise 
what most of us missed—the vast chance of h, the Anda ugh Id t eve the pr t ! 
whole department-store idea; he studied it sped it ame chance as the la enera I do fe ure (and 
and learned to create. The } power was his unscru every inquiry het hat 
pulous selfishness He sin ply could not see that anything ich f 
could be wrong so long as it he iped him on He attracted ie) 
more customers than any of us, first by his smile and é Oo 
O h Hill 2 - But todrop from these dazzling height 
n the llis Oo ong BO there are many smaller and more con 
I bie ever la lec t And thes 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman the beginners hear on every Sane 
t i en ¢ ler who have not 
beer i is | 1 admit that a 
4 1 hor ire better than bool 
and a pipe for making a@ man ambi 


day or night, or when requested to do 
80, without extra pay.”’ A sorry contrast 
this to the heavy overtime charges of the 
plumber and the iceman. And its effect 
is to make night-work frequent (espe- 
cially in stock and shipping rooms), even 
in the big downtown stores, while in the 
many smaller stores like mine I find that 
my hours are a fair average of all. 
Seventy-two hours a week right through the 
year. k very evening but Sunday. Sunday 
mornings always, unless Sunday be Christ- 
mas or Easter. Oh, ye Trusts and Unions, 
is it wholesome for our country to take 
both Church and Home influence from a 
million young men in our cities? 

‘‘ But what right,’”’ you may ask, “‘ have 
clerks to complain? If you do not like to 
be clerks, and are not shrewd enough to 
be Trusts, why not leave your positions, 
become working-men in Unions and grow 
healthy and wealthy and wise? 

There are very human reasons. 

To begin with, most of us are lazy; 
and to learn any skilled trade means an 
apprenticeship, I find, of three years or 
more; and during that time the wage is 
a pittance of from four to six dollars a 
week —while a lad of sixteen can become 
a clerk, in one year’s time be making 
ten dollars a week, and, in two or three 
years, thirteen. It is true that most of 
us average mortals pay for this quick 
rise by sticking at this salary for the rest 
of our lives. But as youngsters we do 
not think of that; we think of the few 
who succeed. 

We hear the skyrocket stories of the 
one man in ten thousand. I doubt if 
there is now the same chance for the 
penniless boy clerk to become the multi- 
millionaire, but beginners look at the 
men whose stories have been made, men 
who started in the good old days. 

I have known two such men in years 
gone by. I knew them only slightly, for 
they both worked day and night. The 
first, whose name was Dale, came from 











Your cheeks were winter roses, 


Your eyes were like the stars 

That shone above the meadows 
Beyond the pasture-bars ; 

Your laugh was sweeter music 
Than any bird had sung, 

And, oh, your heart was wild and free 
And innocent and young! 


We sought the berried holly, 
The beaded mistletoe, 

With feet that never wearied 

Across the Christmas snow, 





And climbing, climbing skyward 
Just at the end of day, 
How many a league below us 


We left the world away! 


Firelight to-night — and ashes, 
Yet still, as the Yule-log dies, 
I wait for your girlish laughter, 
I see but your frank brown eyes. 
Somewhere beyond the darkness, 
Somewhere you wait, I know, 
The step of your missing playmate 
Over the Christmas snow. 





These clerks have worked hard 


both inside the store and out, and have 


ated a ‘following ~~ of regular custom 
er 1 know one old chap in a small store 
pin a German district who has been for 
twenty years slowly building up thi 
following He has done it, not onl 


bY being attentive to customers want 
but by kindly, personal interest in then 
elves, by quick sympathy with their 
ups and down by timely jokes and 
tories (some of which he learns labori 
And outside the store 
by sacrificing his home leisure and 


ously at home 


acquaintance with his children, he has 


become a sort of commercial politician 


oining lodges, attending picnics, wed 
dings, funerals He is always helping 
those in trouble, starting subscription 
for widows. He has learned to play on 


the trombone, and is the most jovial 


member of an amateur German band 
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recent way to 
Washington I encoun- 
tered a fiery personage 
who belongs with the Erie 
Railroad. I shall not print 
his name, since he said many things he might regret to see 
In ty pe. Our confere nce, however, was in nowise priv ate: 
he spoke in loud, positive tones, as one who desired the entire 
smoking-car contingent of passengers to hear and know and 
weigh his views. Essentially he was of the railroads, as 
much as though he had been born in a switch shanty, cut 
his teeth on a claw-bar, and taken his infantile airings on 
a handear. He saw with railroad eyes, heard with railroad 
ears, felt with a railroad heart, thought with a railroad 
brain, talked with a railroad mouth, To see anything of 
railroad sort, he was a lynx; to see anything else, he 
might as well have been a mole or bat. His voice was high 
and loud with wheezy wrath, as if an engine whistled; now 
and then came a clearer, mellower note, as though the 
engine were ringing its bell. His anger was leveled at 
President Roosevelt, with sideshafts of bitterness aimed 
at Paul Morton. 


The Man Who Coached the President 


yy WAS Morton,” said he, ‘‘who put Roosevelt up to all 
those rebate tricks, and taught him the inside of rail- 
road affairs. Morton urged him to those rebate laws of last 
winter; although, for that matter, to obtain just such 
rebate impulse and instruction was the original first pur- 
pose for which Roosevelt invited him into the Cabinet.’ 

Much more did the railroad personage say concerning 
those eminent ones whom he named as so offensive to rail- 
roads. After which he wiped his heated face; for he was 
fat, and his angry ardor made him perspire. 

Before I met the indignant Erie one I had read a state- 
ment made months ago by Chairman Knapp of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, wherein he used these 
words 

“Mr. Morton was the first railroad official in the country 
to take positive stand against the payment of rebates and 
other railroad abuses. It was his testimony in the Com- 
mission's investigation of the transportation of packing- 
house products which made clear the operation of the 
whole rebate system; and it was given in the hope of 
breaking it up, to which end it greatly contributed.” 

While reading these utterances of Chairman Knapp my 
memory traveled backward, ten years, to a time when 
Colonel W. R. Morrison--known aforetime on tariff occa- 
sions as ‘‘ Horizontal Bill’’—was chairman of the In‘er- 
state Commission. He was in casual talk with J. Sterling 
Morton, father of Paul Morton, and then of President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet. Colonel Morrison had just returned 
from a Western trip with his commission 

‘‘By the way, Morton,” he observed, “your son, Paul, 
as vice-president of the Santa Fe, was a witness in one 
of our hearings. I never mct a man who had the rail- 
road situation, in gross and in detail, more at his fingers’ 
ends,” 

Secretary Morton beamed; his son Paul was as the apple 
of his f ve . 

Still,” continued Colonel Morrison with a dubious 
headshake, to which the humorous gleam in his eye gave 
no encouragement —‘‘Still, he has one 
defect that will ever keep him from 
becoming a great railroad man.” 

‘What's that?" asked Morton pére 
with a touch of anxiety 

‘He can't lie.”’ This witha chuckle. 

Recalling these sayings of Colonel 
Morrison and Chairman Knapp, and 
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the words of the violent Erie personage having brought 
Mr. Morton somewhat upon my slope of thought, I re- 
flected that a railroad-rebate talk with the last-named 
gentleman might be in order. The railroad question was 
still as thoroughly tangled as a wet fishline, and Congress 
in its coming together was only weeks away. He might 
say something, either of fact or suggestion, that would 
work for Congressional guidance and result in publie good. 

Mr. Morton was in his office in the Broadway Equitable 
building when I called. I looked him over curiously, as 
one will a man who, thirty-odd years ago, worked for two 
hundred dollars a year, and now has an annual salary of 
eighty thousand. Mr. Morton is under fifty years, big, 
powerful, confident—the picture, I take it, of what his 
father was at his age. His manner speaks of dignity and 
democracy in combination—a manner possible to none 
not born and reared in a republic. 

Once in my gentleman’s company I threw away no time. 
I quoted Colonel Morrison and Chairman Knapp, spoke of 
the nearness of Congress, suggested the present railroad 
snarl, mentioned the public interest — putting on the hard 
pedal at this point —and confessed that I had come to talk 
of the robbery of rebates and its remedy. 

‘‘And,”’ said I in conclusion, ‘‘now that I’ve laid bare 
my purpose, let me ask a question: What, briefly, should 
be a complete remedy for the rebate evil?” 

“The Government should see that all railroad freight 
rates are reasonable,”’ replied Mr. Morton. ‘' Also it should 
give the railroads the legal right of pooling.” 

‘Give it to me a little more in detail,”’ said I. 

“There are two propositions to consider,”’ observed Mr. 
Morton. ‘First the people —the consumers—must be pro- 
tected against extortionate rates imposed by the railroads. 
I say the people, because the shipper, who is often a mid- 
dleman, is not so much interested in keeping rates fair. 
The shipper does not want discrimination; he does not 
want A to be given a lower rate than B; in short, he does 
not want rebates unless he alone can have them. The 
shipper’s interest demands that he bring his goods to 
market at a no higher charge for carrying than that paid by 
every one of his competitors, to the end that they do not 
undersell him and put him to loss. There, however, the 
shipper’s interest usually comes to an end. He wants all 
shippers to pay equal rates, with no favoring rebate discrim- 
inations to any one, so that all shall enter the market on 
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even terms. The height of freight 
rates, so that they be equal, is 
not to him of prime importance. 

“With the man who buys from 
the shipper —the consumer finally 

the business lies the other way about. The shipper, fix- 
ing his selling price, adds the freight charge to the original 
cost. The consumer pays the freight. The freight rate 
thus becomes an element in price-making. Wherefore, I 
repeat that, in order to protect the public, the consumer, 
the Government should, in all cases, whether interstate 
or otherwise, insist that freight rates shall be reasonable.”’ 


**Let the Railroads Pool” 


“fNHAT is proposition number one?”’ I interjected. 
‘Precisely! Now for proposition number two. 
Having protected the public from the railroads, the law 
should protect the railroads from the big shippers—the 
Trusts so-called. Commonly, in case of rebate the 
railroad appears in the role of victim. The big shipper 
holds it up, just as a desperado holds upa stage. Instead of 
threatening with a Winchester, he threatens the railroad 
with a loss of business. Unless the railroad will submit to 
his terms, lower its rates and make a rebate in his favor, 
the big shipper will take his business to another road. 
With these demands will come not one big shipper, but a 
dozen. One of them may represent sugar, another oil, 
another steel, another dressed meat. Theaggregate of ship- 
ments will mean, perhaps, nine-tenths of the railroad’s busi- 
ness, the withdrawal whereof would spell a tremendous loss, 
and open the door to possible bankruptcy and a receiver. 

‘Of course, what the big shippers demand is against the 
law. That, however, does not deter them. They insist — 
each for himself —on those lower, unlawful rates; threaten 
to take away their business if the same be not granted, 
and coolly present to the railroad the alternative of crime 
or bankruptcy. The railroad is as completely ‘held up’ 
as was ever any stage by any highwayman. The public 
should have protected the railroad, just as it should have 
protected the stage. It has failed of this duty; and the 
railroad, like the stage, does the best it may. Choosing 
between two evils it holds a candle to the devil, and sub- 
mits to the hold-up; the rebate is allowed, the robbery 
submitted to. The railroad, offered the alternative of 
crime or bankruptcy, becomes a criminal. 

‘‘Against these hold-ups, demanding rebate favors at 
the muzzle of a threat, there can be but one defense. The 
law should give the railroads the right of pooling, under 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They could then associate themselves together, apportion 
to each road its natural and proper share of traffic, and 
snap their fingers at the big shippers. The latter’s power 
the power to take business from one road and give it to 
another— would be broken down. There could be no more 
hold-ups, and therefore, generally speaking, there would 
be no more rebates.”’ . 

“*Generally speaking,’ I repeated. ‘‘Are there ex- 
ceptions?” 

“Occasionally; but they are the exceptions that mark 
the rule. Sometimes a small road, strongly backed, will, 
in order to break into the business of a big road, lower 
rates. Sometimes a big road—with its eye on a small 
competing road, and with a purpose 
to break its back, drive it into bank- 
ruptcy, and finally buy it for a song 

will lower rates. Rates can be 
unreasonably low as well as unrea- 
sonably high, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have 
authority to prevent both. 
























“Then there are instances where those who own the 
control of a railroad own also mills or manufacturing 
plants that must ship their product over the road. In 
this latter case the shipper and the carrier are identical. 
The shipper, owning the control of the railroad, will lower 
freight rates to his own wares, at the same time piling up 
rate-burdens on the shoulders of his competitors 

“An example of discrimination against a locality came 
under my notice when I was vice-president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. The company had a steel plant 
in Pueblo. Pueblo was more than half-way across the 
continent; and yet the freight rate, fixed by the roads 
for our products, between Pueblo and San Francisco, 
was one dollar and sixty per hundred pounds, 
whereas the rate charged steel shippers from New York 
to San Francisco, two thousand miles the longer haul, was 
but sixty cents. The roads made us pay one dollar more 
per one hundred pounds to reach San Francisco than was 
paid by shippers who were two thousand miles worse off 
and farther off than were we. 

‘‘] made war against the roads, went before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and secured a reduction 
that was an approach to justice. As the upcome of my 
complaint, the rates from Pueblo were reduced from one 
dollar and sixty cents to forty-five cents per hundred- 
weight. It was a long fight and a hard fight, but we won. 
Also, I fell into extreme disfavor with certain railway 
influences. If the Government regulated freight charges 
nothing of this cut and slash rate sort could occur. 
Neither could a railway magnate, who happened also to 
be a shipper, use the railway to stamp out competition.” 

‘‘Do I understand you to say,”’ I asked, ‘that the 
Government should be empowered to supervise freight 
rates, not only where the haul is from one State into 
another, but also where the haul is wholly inside the 
boundaries of one State ?”’ 

“That is what I mean, of course, if it can be 
done constitutionally. With all the increased authority 
that has been given the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the new law, I doubt if it will accomplish all that it 
should, or all that will be expected of it. The Commission 
should be given control over State rates. 1 know this is 
unconstitutional, but it can be changed. State railroad 
commissions can now discriminate against shippers outside 
of their State, and can nullify, in whole or in part, the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Big 
shippers can manipulate Stat down 
their freight bills. a Chicago shipper has one 
thousand carloads of freight for 
merce point, and one thousand carloads for points in 


cents 


Commission 


rates so as to cut 


Suppose 
interstat 


some com- 


Illinois. He can turn the two thousand carloads over 
to the road which gives the lowest rate on the State 
shipments, thereby securing a lower rate on the total 
shipment than he otherwise would. The ideal syste 


would be for the Federal Commission to have jurisdictior 
over all rates and railroads, instead of having each State 
adjusting freight rates within its borders, to suit its own 
peculiar needs or more peculiar ideas. I believe eighty- 
five per cent. of the transportation of the country can be 
held to be interstate now.” 


A Shattered Contention 


. HAT is to be said of the claims of the big shippers 

the Trusts—that being, as it were, shippers by 
wholesale, they are entitled to a lower rate? Or what 
of the railroad claim that a small shipper should pay 
higher rates than a Lig shipper, because of the greatei 
expense to which he puts the railroads?” 


“The theory that a big or wholesale shipper is, of right, ~ 


entitled to some reduction, on account of the volume of his 
business —wholesale rates, so to speak —is groundless and 
un-American. A railroad can handle one thousand cars 
for one thousand different men about as cheaply as it can 
handle one thousand cars for one man. The one-car man 
should have the same rate as the one-thousand-car man, 
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and all shippers in less than carloads should have a uni- 
form rate.” 

“What other changes, 
should be made in the 
from the railroads and the railroads 
pers * ; 

“There should be an examination of 
similar to that conduc 
A few first-class railroad accountants would, if they 
proper directions and proper 
and ‘ 
violations of the law. The new law already provides for 
this. A uni 
pelled by the Commission 
of rates, there should be Federal supervision and rest 
tion of railroad construction. One of the chief 
our last two panics was an over-construction of railroads 
We need better railroads and more facilities for thos 
now existing rather than new ones. The 
paralleling or duplication of lines, the invasion of terri- 
tory already fully served, and new railroads projected to 
blackmail existing lines, should not be permitted 

‘How about the pass system ?"”’ 
were given for many bad 
except in the case of those which were given to employees 
There should be a total 
Even railroad officials or employees, traveling on other lines 
than those they work for, should be required to pay fare.’ 

“Concerning the railroad in politics?” 

“Railroads should keep out of polities. I have ob- 
served that, in States where the railroads are managed by 
men who consider politics the chief end of their business, 
you find the greatest opposition to railroad interests, and 
the most vigorous anti-corporation agitation.” 
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A Contagious Confession 


“AS PRELIMINARY to putting a few final questions,’ 
said I, ‘“‘let me a handful of facts. If my 
assumptions are wrong in any respect you can correct them, 
In 1901, as I understand, you were vice-president and 
traffic manager of the Santa Fe System. Rebates had 
been demanded by certain big shippers of dressed-meat 
products and grain. In some instances the Santa Fe had 
yielded and paid the rebates. In road 
refused to be held up, and saw its bu go to competing 
lines, the officials of which had previously promised to 


state 


other cases the 


ness 


observe the law. You advocated the idea that, since the 
Interstate Commerce Law was practically inoperative, the 
best wav to put a stop to the practice would be to cure 


an injunction restraining the We 
ing from their published ta 


tern roads from depart 





in the transportation ol 





packing-house products and grain, the commo es whicl 
were responsible for most of the rebates You made 
an appeal to President Roosevelt during a call at th 
White House, and went with him into a « ! n of the 
whole rail: i evil It netior uu told 1 , 

one effe ay of putt i p tot e reba pra 
tices which you had been fighting for y ars, and whicl 


vour road had sometimes been forced to vield to 
Mr. Morton gave 
“You then tol 


Commission, suggesting that the latter begin an investiga- 


a confirmatory nod 
1 the story to the Interstate Commerce 
tion and subpoena you as a witnes Once on the 
you purposed relating the entire rebate story. You also 
pointed out that, in former investigations, the Commission 
had subpoenaed only minor and 
recommended that it go ‘higher up,’ directing its writs 
of subpoena against railroad princelings and the great 
heads of the systems. Acting on 

Interstate Commerce Commission called an investigation 
to be held in Ct j immoned 
the highest traffic officials of all of the Western lines Ex- 
cept for the fact that it went a step higher up, there wa 
nothing on the surf¢ that this investigation 
would not prove as much of a farce as had its predecessors, 


officials and clerks, 


this suggestion, the 


ago on January 7, 1902, and 
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“However, through a friend of the railroads sitting 
on the Commission, the railway officials who had beer 
summoned knew in advance what you, as tl Sant 
Fe vice lent and traffic 1 i fy to 
This br f h cor SiOr n alor I ‘ The 
traffic ma ‘ of I I nelud 
the Penn ania Lines w of Pitts tl Roel} 
Island, Al r St. Pa Lake S| Bur 1a th 
B FY meanda i ted that their road had pa l 

r ate to the packe! ir hat their connectior 
Ka and West, had shared in then proportion t he 
haul, thus invo practically eve railroad of n 
por e in the countr You test i that uu had 
I red ed Ta i ba bel cost, Kansas ( 
to CTI i beca of the bad c« | yn ind tha all 
hippe had th ume ra 





per T ‘ T aA ite eT t ar Xlet ” 

expressed by every one of the witnesse rt ambitior 
toward railroad re ide was made easier by the injunc 
tion you est which had idy been secured by the 
testimor 1 produce i prompted Phe injunctior 
specifically restrained of the roads from the further 





payment of rebates on grain an 


injun 





tion, by the way, marked the beginning of the end of the 
rebate evil here are the fa us I under 

i now iid I in cor I I vy li ‘ 
5 ft you v give me r \ ‘ n <« ‘ 
wa which has resu ai oO much, and te me more lt 
detail what led pt { 


As you say,” 1 ponded Mr 


our testimon 


, Morton, “it was chiefly 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion that exposed the practice of rebating. 1 intended it 
should It also true that I approved of the injunction, 
by which a stop was put to the evil in the agg 
then develope: We wert 
the whole ey 


ravated cases 


that were ined to expose 





il of secret rate discriminati: At that time 
the Santa Fe was hauling thirty-five per cent, ol the live 
stock from the West into Kansas Cit iughter-houses 


West 


service, 


With no more competitors in the East than in the 


and with the shortest line to Chicago, and the best 


it was hauling only two per cent. of the manufactured 
meat product eastward. There were two reasons for thi 
One was that roads which were handling ninety-eight 
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ta i ae | ind aga rebate ind in If or I 
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hipper large and small 

Then what 

rhe Santa Fe had been fighting rate discriminations for 
mat ear lalwa had thesupport of Mr Ripiey, botha 





pre ident of the Santa Fs ind as general freight a 


here I was his as 








sistant. Except forhim anda 
very few others, I practically stood alone. As vice-president 
of the Santa Fe in charge traffic it was my duty to 
business fortheroad. Welost a world of business b 
to pa yates, but, in justice to the stockholders, ther , 
sme business the road could not afford to lose, and in th 
i we met competition. There was no other way to get 
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“AN INTERFERER WITH CUPID” 


: How Mrs. Freddy Made the Matches 
and How Cupid Struck Them 


REDDY opened the door in his best 
RK evening-di ess manner and wheeled a 

chair before the fire with a gesture so 
perfect that his wife would have stopped to 
admire it had she not been used to that sort 
of thing. It had awed her at first—that 
evening-dress manner of his--and for a 
while she felt her complete insignificance ; 
but one day she dared to snuggle timidly 
against his immaculate shirt-front, and 
found his heart going a hundred to the 
mimute. 

Then she knew that the real Freddy 
was inside all that dignified exterior, and 
from that moment she trod upon him at 
will. 

She didn’t take the chair—he knew she 
wouldn't. Instead, she quite irreverently 
placed her golden head on the lapel of his 
dress coat. 

‘Kiss me,’’ she commanded. 

He obeyed witha movement which almost 
approached haste 

‘*] want to talk over something with you, 
Freddy,” she said presently. ‘I really can’t 
kee Pp it any longer a 

“T've been waiting for you to men- 
tion it,’’ he remarked, carefully selecting a 
cigar 

**Mention what?’’ she inquired. 

‘What you’ve come to talk over,” an- 
swered Freddy, critically surveying the end 
of the cigar. 

She dropped, Turkish fashion, on the rug 
in front of the fire. 

‘Don’t joke, Freddy,” she said reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘It's awfully serious.” 

‘Now, the question is,” he responded, as 
he stretched himself comfortably in the 
chair she had declined, ‘‘Do I or do I not 
approve of match-making.”’ 

‘Freddy! How did you guess? I haven’t 
mentioned it to a living soul.” 

‘Your eyes " he began. 

“Why —I've hardly thought it,” she pro- 
tested, ‘even to myself. But you do approve, Freddy?” 

“Well, I haven't gone that far yet,"’ he replied. 

‘You don't suppose that they 4 

“I'm sure they haven't the slightest suspicion.”’ 

“You see,” she explained, ‘‘] don’t like posing as a 
match-maker.” 

“Of course nof,”” he agreed. 

‘‘And it would spoil everything if they knew. 

He consulted the cigar 

“They are three awfully nice girls,’’ she went on. 

He nodded « mphat ically. 

And three awfully, aiz/ully nice boys.” 

‘“Well, which is for who?" he inquired presently, al- 
lowing her time to enjoy her triumph. ‘‘There’s John and 
Eleanor, and Jane and—get a pencil. We'll put their 
names in a hat and draw them out in pairs.” 

She transfixed him with a glare. 

“Do you realize, Freddy,”’ she asked softly, ‘‘what a 
terrible responsibility it is to hold the lifelong happiness 
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of six persons in the hollow of your hand? Now we must 
decide which one is best suited to another.” 

She took the pencil and began jotting down the names, 
one underneath the other. Then she drew perpendic- 
ular lines down the paper and at the top of each column 
she wrote: ‘‘Age; Complexion; Faults; Virtues; Habits; 
Likes; Dislikes." 

‘I think that covers it,” she remarked. 

‘**Looks,”” he suggested. 

‘‘They are all pretty,” she replied, ‘‘and the men 
well, the men are all nice. Now we'll begin: Eleanor!” 

After some thought she wrote ‘‘Twenty-two”’ under 
“Age”; “Dark” for ‘‘Complexion,” and then, after a 
long, thoughtful stare into the fire and several appealing 
glances at Freddy, who remained discreetly silent, she 
chewed the pencil helplessly. 

‘‘Do you realize?”’ she asked at last, ‘how perfectly 
awful it is to put such things into words and write them? 
She's a dear, sweet, lovely girl!” 

‘Fold that part under,” Freddy suggested, 
‘‘and we'll talk it over.” 

She did so, and felt immensely relieved. 

‘**Pick out the man,” he directed. 

“John,” she hazarded. ‘‘Good-looking, 
athletic, rich ——”’ 

‘She's rich, too,” Freddy expostulated. 
“Save him for Jane. Excellent family —Jane 

but not rich.” 

“John and Jane,” she mused. ‘Why, 
Freddy, that sounds horrid. Besides, he’s 
wild over tennis and she isn’t. She plays the 
piano like an angel, so—give Jane to Sidney. 
He adores music.”’ 

No, not music—rag-time,”’ he corrected 
her. ‘And he talks football eternally, which 
is something else she doesn’t like. Give Sidney 
to Marion. I saw her rap him over the head 
at the Yale-Harvard game last year because 
he rooted for Yale.” 

‘And have them fighting all the rest of their 
lives? Why, Freddy! Besides, I think Leigh 
is the one for her, because they both are fond of 
horses. They really are awfully good friends.” 

“I'd give Leigh to one of the other girls. 
He's tall and she’s short.” 

She looked helplessly at the paper again. 
“Oh, we're all mixed up,”’ she continued 
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forlornly, ‘‘and I really don’t remember 
how I had it planned.” 

“T’d give Leigh to Eleanor,” he said, 
‘because ——”’ 

‘*But they are both dark, Freddy!’’ she 
replied positively. ‘‘Wait a minute.” 

She nibbled the pencil thoughtfully, held 
up two pink fingers, then four, wrote some- 
thing on the paper, scratched it out and 
wrote it all over again. Finally she held 
the paper out to Freddy. 

“‘There,”’ she said, ‘‘that’s it.” 

“All settled?”’ he inquired. 

“Just as soon as I can get them under 
one roof so they can really get acquainted. 
I’m not going to have any love-making 
either, Freddy. I’m going to frown upon 
it—so must you. I’m going to keep every- 
body busy—busy —and they will have to 
sneak on me. And they wil/—well, rather. 
They will know their minds, too, when they 
come back to town.” 

‘*Back to town?”’ he echoed. 

‘‘We’re going down to Waverly for a 
real old-fashioned Christmas house-party.” 

‘‘Are we?” 

** Aren't we?”’ 

“It isn’t built for winter,” he said. 
‘*We'll freeze.” 

‘* All the better ——"’ She stopped sud- 
denly and reviewed thesituation. ‘‘ Freddy, 
don't you see the possibilities? It will be 
awfully jolly. Log-fires going everywhere 
and a real Christmas tree. We'll cut it 
ourselves. They must be kept busy, you 
know, and allowed no time to make love. 
The almanac says there will be a moon. 
Freddy, are you with me?” 

Freddy arose, bowed low over her hand 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“To the last ditch,” he said. 


il 
RS. FREDDY and her house-party 
had arrived. She put her foot out of 
the carriage into an icy drizzle, and drew it back with an 
exclamation. Then she put it out again. 

‘*Now this is something like,”’ said John as he came for- 
ward to help her. He slipped, slid a yard or so, stood 
perilously for one breathless instant on his left toe and 
righted himself with a jerk. ‘‘ Real Christmas weather,”’ 
he finished cheerfully. 

“Glad you think so,’’ said Marion with a touch of sar- 
casm. She smiled upon the firm hand held out to her. 
‘‘No, thank you. I'll go italone. It would be too ridic- 
ulous for us to go down together.” 

He extended the hand to Eleanor and she allowed him 
to deposit her on the ground. 

“I simply adore this weather,” she exclaimed. ‘Do 
you know, I actually have a pair of rubber boots?” 

Mrs. Freddy threw a glance at her husband, with her 
head in the air as much as her uncertain footing permitted. 
She hoped with all her might John would take the hint. 
He did. 

“Great!” said John. ‘We'll go tramping.” 

“Sliding, you mean,” put in Sidney, who was making an 
undignified way to the door. 

Mrs. Freddy glared at him suddenly and as quickly re- 
covered herself. Sidney didn’t know. Of course not. 
And she had designs upon Sidney, too. Then she decided 
that the slippery walk of a country place in the middle of 
December was not the place for match-making. 

An hour later she came down the staigs with a book 
under one arm and a roll of music under the other. 

“Not really going?” she exclaimed to John and Eleanor, 
who really were. 

“You haven't any objection?” asked Eleanor, survey- 
ing the boots with effusive pride. 

Mrs. Freddy took fright and tacked beautifully. 

“Take good care of yourselves,’’ she said. She dis- 
missed them with a look that was a benediction. 

Freddy stood gallantly aside to let her sweep majes- 
tically past into the sitting-room, where, after a hasty look 
around, she sneaked the book in among several others on 
atable. Then she tried to look as if it had been there all 
the time. 

“Traps all set?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, baiting them!”’ she returned with a smile. Then 
gaining courage she pulled the book out and placed it con- 
spicuously on top. ‘I never knew,”’ she remarked, ‘‘that 
you were sufficiently interested in horses to buy that 
volume. Marion thinks it a splendid authority —full of 
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pedigrees and things,”’ she added for Freddy’s enlight- 
enment. 

“Leigh doesn’t like it,’’ replied Freddy. “I know. 
I’ve heard them argue about it.”’ 

Mrs. Freddy reached quickly for the book, picked it up, 
then changed her mind and put it back again 

*Excellent!"’ she exclaimed. 

“And have them fighting for two weeks?’ he remon- 
strated. 

“They will merely discuss several equine questions of 
moment,” she replied sweetly. When she reached the 
threshold she paused. ‘‘What’s the matter with Sir 
Walter?” she asked. “‘ He seemed a trifle lame. Hadn't we 
better ask Leigh? He knows so much about such things 

“He did seem lame—since you mentioned it,’ replied 
Freddy. 

“You might ask Marion, too, if she noticed it,’’ Mrs. 
Freddy suggested. Then she giggled suddenly into the 
roll of music and passed on. 

Five minutes later, as Freddy marched bravely into 
action, he heard the soft ripple of the latest song and 
bumped into Sidney coming pell-meil around a turn in the 
hallway. 

“What is that thing?” demanded Sidney in passing 
Then he turned to call ‘‘ Pardon!” over his shoulder and 
disappeared into the music-room. 

Freddy extracted a slip of paper from his pocket and 
consulted it. Then he glanced into the music-room 
Jane was playing and Mrs. Freddy and Sidney were enthu- 
siastically humming a lively chorus. That song com- 
pleted, Mrs. Freddy unrolled another. 

“You really don’t mind playing this sort of thing, do 
you?” she asked. 

‘‘Between me and you, I like this sort of thing,’’ Jane 
replied candidly, ‘but I never seem to have time for it 
I really have started out to do something with music, 
you know.” 

She turned on the stool and looked rather wistfully at 
them. 

“Concert work?” Sidney asked with quick interest. 

Jane nodded. 

“Then I'll guarantee to fill the house at your first one,” 
he assured her 

“I'll remember that,’’ she promised laughingly. 

When Mrs. Freddy had them fairly interested in each 
other, a servant very properly appeared with an urgent 
summons from Freddy, and the campaign was on. 

“T’'ll be back in five minutes,” shesaid. ‘* Dowaitforme.” 

So Sidney tucked the untried music under his arm and 
Jane fell to playing dreamy little airs that were quite dif- 
ferent to anything Sidney had ever heard her play before. 
They discussed things in general and some things in par- 
ticular. They found that they liked the same books, ad- 
mired the same flowers, condemned the same plays; and 
she found herself telling him of hopes that she had never 
told any one else—not even Mrs. Freddy. And he under- 
stood and sympathized, and, instead of the casual ac- 
quaintance that had existed between them all their lives, 
they seemed to have become close friends. 

Mrs. Freddy was gone for an hour, but they didn’t 
notice it. She finally burst in upon them and insisted on 
taking Jane off to see a gown that had just been sent down 
from town. 

“You'll find Freddy and John playing billiards,” she 
told Sidney. 

He held up the untried music as a visible token of his 
disappointment. 

“Oh, just leave it there!"’ said Mrs. Freddy. ‘ We'll 
try it some other time.” 

Then she linked her arm through Jane’s and they went 
out, leaving Sidney feeling unwarrantably deserted. 


Mrs. Freddy came across two dark heads very close to- 
gether in a nook that was secluded and romantic. Freddy 
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had had it rigged up the 
first summer they wer 
married. The two heads 
were bent over a book 


the book-—and four eyes 
were eagerly scanning its 


pages 
Really!” said Mrs 
Fre addy to herself S he 
approval when she 
remembered that she was 
to frown upon love 
making at the pr yper 
moment—and swooped 
down upon them 
I've been looki ng 
everywhere for you,”’ she 
declared. > 
I was trying to con- 
vince her,” said Leigh. 
“We haven't found it 
vet,” Marion remarked, 
turning the pages hastil 
Mrs. Freddy eyed them 
suspiciously 
‘Arguing, you two 
she asked 


Why, it’s the most unreasonabk Marion began 





You come with me,” said Mrs. Freddy, taking posses 
sion of the book ‘“*How dare you stay here by your- 
selves ? It's positively outrageous.” : py. 

Mi 
\ RS. FREDDY had been marking off some important 
4 facts on Freddy's sleeve with her forefinger, and had 
placed one dainty foot on the lower step preparatory to 


mounting the st: 





from the library beyond ‘ 
‘‘What was that she whispered excited] 
said Freddy calmly 
They looked at t ach othe ry rr one breathless moment 
‘You don’t suppose he’s kissing her he 
finally whispered 
““Who?”’ asked Freddy. He always liked to be exact 
She shook her head. Freddy never did anything so un- 
dignified as to crane his neck, but something in his eyes 


It certainly wv as,’ 


suggested that he was fighting a fearful temptation 

“Didn't I tell you they'd sneak?"’ she finally burst 
forth, her eyes shining 

Freddy turned to examine the drizzle that was pounding 
upon a window. Then something awful happened 

Jane came out of the room! She came upon them so 
suddenly and unexpectedly that for the fraction of a mo- 
ment Mrs. Freddy’s self-possession deserted her. Not so 
Freddy. He had been going somewhere when Mrs 
Freddy stopped him; he started there again, then stopped, 
stood aside and allowed Jane to pass It was admirably 
done —Mrs. Freddy almost wanted to applaud, but Jane's 
smiling eyes restrained her 

‘Isn’t it lovely weather?” asked that young lady, and 
calmly proceeded on her way, leaving Mrs. Freddy rooted 
to the spot. 

After a moment Mrs. Freddy went up the stairs and 
then came down again 

‘I know it’s perfectly awful, he said, ‘‘ but I'm going 
to see who’s in that room 

She disappeared through the doorway 


and followed her The room was 


Freddy con- 
sulted his conscience 
deserted: they made sure of it 

“IT. know now,” said Freddy with dignity, ‘that women 
are curious,” 


She opened her lips to 1 when her 
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Two Dark Heads Very Close Together 
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t as she held out the hand 
kerchief to Sidney 
rhis yours, sidney * she 
asked 
Sidney took it and looked it 
overt 
I believe it is,”’ he said He 
feit his poe kets and produced 
handkerchiefs each differ 
ent Search me I vdde it 1 think it is mine 
Then Jol aid | 
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It was a marvelous sight, that tree It glimmered and 
glistened Yards and vards of sel and sprays of holly 
and r glass balls nodded and twisted from graceful 
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Sampson Rock of Wall Street 


Xi 
AMPSON 
ROCK’S pro- 
gram, as Sam 

called it, was 
changed on thenext 
day. He bought 
stock all around the 
room—that is, he 
bought back the 
various stocks he 
had previously sold 
in order to depress 
Virginia Central 
artistically and 
bought a little 
more. Themarket 
had begun to show 
signs of demorali- 
zation here and 
there. All the pro- 
fessionals were sell- 
ing too confidently, 
because the truth- 
ful tape hinted at 
far worse things to 
come. It was at 
the very moment 
when it looked to 
them as if the safest 
thing in the world 
was to sell stocks 
short that he began 
tobuy. Inso doing 
he was in a highly 
profitable minor- 
“And Therefore I'm an Ass” ity. After he had 





very quietly, almost 
meekly and quite unnoticed, bought more than he had 
sold, he bid for more—his brokers did —boldly, confi- 
dently, ostentatiously. The sapient sellers hesitated. 
He bought more. The sellers began to fear they had 
made a mistake. He bought still more. The market 
became active and strong, prices rising. Wherever 
the short interest was heavy, there was a scramble. 
Virginia Central rose like the others, reluctantly at first, 
then with a quick little jump to thirty-nine, at which 
price Rock sold to the traders what, without having, they 
had previously sold at thirty-seven and thirty-six. He 
explained to Sam --who once more realized that the game 
could not be learned in one day —that his operations had 
created too numerous a following and that, to prevent it 
from hindering, it must be shaken out. After a day or 
two of ascending prices, when everybody would be ready 
to swear that prices must inevitably go very much higher 
for the tape said so--he would begin to sell stocks in 
bulk once more. To keep people guessing facilitated the 
good work. 

Sam understood why patience was profitable and also 
how it could be borne philosophically. He took ad- 
vantage of the resting-spell to broach the subject of a trip 
to Virginia to go overthe Roanoke and the Virginia Central. 
And also he would like to look at the Austin furnaces. 

‘Darrell is a great mining expert and he is a mighty nice 
fellow. I'd like to take him with me. I've told him I 
want to study the coal and iron mines of Central Virginia. 
As a matter of fact, I do.” 

“Tired of that, Sam?'’—Sampson Rock pointed to the 
ticker. He did not even ask Sam if he had been indiscreet 
in his talk with Darrell. 

“No; but I know this end of the deal now—that is, I 
know what you are doing. Now, I want to see what 
Virginia is like. I'd like to’go over the Roanoke first 
and ——”’ 

“Very well, Sam. Keep your mouth shut and your 
eyes open, and ask questions from the division super- 
intendents. I'll arrange things for you. How long do 
you think you'll be away?”’ 

He asked this carelessly. He would miss his son. They 
had spent hours together, they had talked at great length, 
and he was encouraged, he assured himself, because Sam 
listened intently and asked many questions —questions 
which showed utter ignorance, but also moderate intel- 
iigence. Sam could grasp elemental truths quickly 
enough and he had self-confidence. He ought to acquire 
the habit of quick and accurate thinking at all times. 
Rock had not missed Sam very much while Sam was 
traveling around the world; but he would miss Sam a 
great deal while Sam was traveling in Virginia. We 
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learn to live economically and do it for years. A little 
prosperity, and we no longer know how to economize — 
either money or affections. 

“Oh,” said Sam, also carelessly, ‘‘I don’t know; a 
couple of weeks--unless you need me.” He looked 
quizzically at his father; then he finished: ‘‘I’ll miss you, 
Dad.’’ He walked over and threw his arm around Rock's 
shoulder. He repeated: ‘I'll miss you like anything. 
But I’ve got to see that railroad with my own eyes. And 
I want to see the country and talk to the people down 
there and learn certain things for myself.” 

Sampson Rock was pleased to feel his son’s arm about 
his neck. But all he said was: 

‘‘Bear in mind that you are not to talk to any one about 
the Virginia Central. You are my son, and therefore ——” 

‘“‘And therefore I’m an ass. I understand.’’—Sam 
changed his tone suddenly. ‘Virginia Central?” he 
asked vacantly 

Sampson Rock laughed. ‘Don’t overdo it, Sammy, 
even if it comes natural.” 

Valentine came in. 

‘**‘Sam, Mr. Darrell is here.”’ 

_“T want to introduce him to you, Dad.’’ And, as 
Sampson Rock nodded, Sam went to the outer office. 
Presently he came back with his friend: 

‘Father, this is my friend, John A. Darrell.” 

‘How do you do, Mr. Darrell?” Rock spoke pleasantly, 
but made no motion to shake hands. 

“‘T’m very glad to meet Sam’s father,” said Darrell, and 
bowed. 

‘You've done considerable work for the Heinsheimer 
Exploration Syndicate, I think, Mr. Darrell?’’ Rock's 
voice and manner were very polite, but his eyes were 
keenly studying the mining expert. The mining expert 
was conscious of the scrutiny without resenting it. 

“Yes,”” he answered calmly; ‘quite a little.’ 

‘Let me see. I think I saw your Blue Blazes report.” 
Rock spoke reminiscently. ‘“‘Yes, I did. It interested 
me very much. I thought it a highly intelligible report. 
How are they getting on?”’ 

‘Better than I predicted in the report, but no better 
than I believed personally. They'll do still better when 
they vd 

“When they build their own railroad?” interrupted Rock. 

“Yes, sir,” said Darrell, with a mild look of surprise. 

Rock laughed. ‘Of course as long as they stick to the 
Central they'll help Bill Rolston more than anybody else. 
They'll do nothing for a year or two.”’ 

“T understood -" began Darrell. 

“Talk! You don’t know the rivalry between Je— 
between the Pacific Midland and the Denverand Southern. 
When the syndicate gets tired of the dog-in-the-manger 
business and tells both to go, to get out, you'll get your 
road-——-and not before. Your little road should connect 
with both.” 

“Oh, there is really no need 

“Yes, there is: at Yellow Jade and at Lincolnville. It 
would only mean a little more expense, and look at the 
position of the Blue Blazes: three roads, all enemies, to 
pick from. Any one of them would buy out your road 
at a profit, once it was built, to keep the other two away, 
and fix rates to suit.” 

‘I see,’ said Darrell, 
very much interested. 
He had quite a block of 
the stock. 

‘Tt will come in time. 
The first syndicate did 
pretty well. If I had 
known you at the time, 
it might have done bet- 
ter. Sam wants to go 
to Virginia, Mr. Darrell. 
I think he thinks he is a 
captain of industry.” 

“So he’s toldme. I’m 
afi_.id he'll end in one, 
if you don't watch 
out.” 

Sampson Rock 
laughed. He said: 
“Well, Sam, if Mr. Dar- 
rell finds some good 
mine or other golden 
opportunity in Virginia 
you'd better take it. 
But remember, I’m not 
the Bank of England.” 








“Great Scott! His Father had Better be Rich” 


The thought came to Sam that 
he might use Darrell’s reputa- 
tion in order to raise the money 
he needed —from Sampson Rock himself. He said slowly 
“T’ll keep you to your word. Remember. Darrell and | 
are going to luncheon. Won’t you come with us, Dad?” 

‘No, thanks. I have to work-for a living. Mr. Dar- 
rell, I'm very glad to have met you. If I can ever be of 
service, drop in—with or without Sam.”” He extended 
his hand and Darrell shook it and was glad to do so. He 
liked Sam's father. 

“So-long, Dad. I'll see you at the Union Club at six? 

“No. We'll dine at home. Bring Mr. Darrell, if he 
hasn’t better things to do.”” He waved his hand at them 
almost jovially and returned to the ticker. Five minutes 
later he was driving the frightened shorts before him like 
a flock of sheep. 

After luncheon Sam and Darrell went to the office of 
Albert Sydney & Co., Darrell’s brokers. Sam read over 
the mortgage. Notwithstanding his unfamiliarity with 
legal documents, he was certain that it was what it pur- 
ported to be. Darrell had made out a check for $200,000 
to Sam’s order and Sam indorsed it over to Albert Sydney 
&Co. Then he talked business to Sydney. He was more 
concerned with not being indiscreet than with anything 
else in connection with the operation. 

“Mr. Sydney, I'd like to buy a little stock.’”’ He 
paused. 

“Delighted to be of any use to you, Mr. Rock.” 

The broker’s use of the name made Sam say: ‘But I 
don’t want my father to know anything about it.” 

In some people that same desire that Sampson Rock 
should know nothing about a stock deal was compre- 
hensible for obvious reasons. In this instance the reason 
was also obvious to the broker—the boy feared paternal 
sermons on the evils of gambling. But so long as he 
paid his commissions and the margin was adequate, one 
man’s money was as good as another’s. Young Rock 
was of legal age, at ali events. 

Sydney explained tranquilizingly: ‘‘Our business, Mr. 
Rock, is altogether a confidential matter between our 
customers and ourselves. It is the same in any reputable 
office.”” He took it upon himself that Sam was a stranger 
to Wall Street methods, like other rich men’s young sons. 

“You'll give the reports to Darrell. I'd rather not have 
them mailed to me.”’ This confirmed Sydney’s theory. 
Still, it ought to be a good account. 

4 Very well, Mr. Rock.”’ 

“Well, now, Mr. Sydney, ah!—what do you—er 
recommend buying? ’ 

“It depends on whether you wish to make a quick turn 
or hold for a long pui'. I don’t know which you wish 
to do.” 

“‘T don’t, either.’’ It was the truth, but Darrell laughed. 
Whereupon Sam looked at Darrell reproachfully, and 
Darrell said: 

“Why don’t you ask your father? 

*‘Not much I don’t,”’ said Sam, with decision. 

Sydney, who had encouraged visions of doing a con- 
fidential and highly profitable business for Sampson Rock, 
Senior, was a trifle disappointed as he realized that Sam was 
about to gamble on his own account, on the familiar hit- 
or-miss plan —just like ordinary customers whose fathers 
were not stock-market leaders. Well, it was the young 

fellow’s funeral. Ad- 
vice to such people was 
usually unwelcome. 
He was there to exe- 
cute orders, not to 
explain in words of 
one syllable what not 
to do and why not. 
Nevertheless, he per- 
mitted himself to say 
to young Mr. Rock 

“TI don't wish to 
influence you in the 
slightest, but person- 
ally I think the market 
is going down. It’s 
had a sharp rally and 
the reaction cannot be 

& very far off. That's 

only my opinion.” 

‘I’m very glad you 
told me this,” said Sam 
politely. ‘‘That being 
the case, I guess you'd 
better buy me- = 

“You mean sell, 
don’t you?” 


” 











teen. 
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N-no. I haven't an\ stock to sell.” He decided Remember please \ 1 mustn t breathe i rd to (in ts twenrt I t i sa Ye 
after he had spoken, not to overdo his ignorance. He anybody about my buying this stox finished S must be patie Aunt 4 Y an't make ar 
did not wish to lie, but he must not betray his father. ] most certainly won't,’’ Svdney assured him earnest a minute 
‘*You can sell short.” He would say nothing to hold his voung customs | t ! } ind 
I don’t think I want to sell any stock short—not just scorn of the world —of the same world that did not r any} ild be or : f it Was pal She 
now his young customer father if 1 go « I i t tr t f numptl I he 
Sydney looked resigned and said Of course you know you had better keep in touch with us; I mean, lt kr ! i n tl eth 
best what you wish to do.’ where we can reach you by wire Ju I ent he } sdded assul 
‘I’m not so sure about that,’”” Sam acknowledged “Oh, ves We'll get here for i 
smilingly. ‘Teli me which stocks have been particularly XIV She sr i gratefu because she wa teful to hear 
weak lately.’’ The name of the stock he wished to buy QIAM arranged to leave early the next day for Virginia another e than that her sou rt She yearned 
should come from the broker’s lips. Sam was not doing S He would study the possibilities of industrial develoy fora } hor nging a gy of promise tie: 
this for money; therefore, there was no moral lesion. ment along the line of the Virginia Central, he t } She would undergo that, or her f torture, if 
Sydney had customers who astutely thought that, if a father, in a broad, general way, and he secured a e end, Roa ‘ at r Par One h 
stock went down, it ought to be bought } 
because It must go up again. He answered SD | ea i 


‘Well, Great Southern, Cosmopolitan 
Traction, Virg Central, Western Dela- 
ware ie 

“Oh, that’s enough,” laughed Sam 
‘*Which is the cheapest?” 

‘*Do you mean the lowest priced?” 

“Toa” 


Virginia Central. That’s around thirty- 





eight. It’s down from around forty-eight 
‘Enough said. Buy me that,” said Sam 
carelessly **Don't you think it ought to go 


up again?”’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr. Rock. I wish I did.’ 
‘Of course,”” Sam laughed pleasant) 
‘Well, buy me a thousand shares every 

point down. Begin at thirty-five and 

“It’s thirty-eight now,” interjected 
Sydney, brokerlike. 

“TIT know. But it might sell at thirty-five 

Sam became aware that he was 

speaking almost indiscreetly, so he went on 
‘*You said you thought the market ought to 
go down. If it does, Virginia Central ought 
to go down too. If it sells at thirty-five, 
buy me one thousand, and another at thirty- 
four, and if it goes lower : 

“Sell out?” 
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‘Not much,” said Sam. “Buy one Ma Sa uC i If you 
thousand at thirty-five, one thousand at are I t mighty hard to 
thirty-four, two thousand at thirty-three and acquire it 
three thousand at thirty-two; and then, Fan: d t lea Sar face 
if ; hile he ‘ She idly would 

‘That will take a lot of money, Mr. Rock,” have é bout stoc all 
said Sydney dubiously. ‘We like to keep a ght because she wa need that he did 
margin of fifteen points, or at least ten, in t speak a ! ho of Sampson Rock 
ordinary times.” ! hic} eve re plea vith an 

‘Oh, that’s all right! If you need more ft brava ni it roud 
money at any time, let Darrell know I { tra rmatior but ji i 

“Yes,” put in Darrell, ‘I'm going to stay er-of i ‘ ere sedate- 
here some time.” Ss n ha ’ adaptabilit 

“Frankly, Mr. Rock,” said Sydney, “I Sa 
shall be very glad to have your account. I is bette t expect too much 
But I think you ought to realize thoroughly too soor 
that this game, as your father would prob- Mrs. ( er! up her mind to buy 
ably tell you if you asked him, is 5g ———— nother thousand Roanoke the next da 
Sydney was one man ina thousand. Some of ‘ “Yes; Glad You're Going The reasor I he did not decide on five 
his friends said he was eccentric His thousand was that a satanic thought crept in 
enemies said the same thing, differently expressed. of Williams’ report, in which Sampson Rock had pru through one of the still open gate Supposing the stock 

“My dear Mr. Sydney,” broke in Sam, very pleasantly, dently substituted initials for names. Sam learned a ent dowr Phe n of doom that engloomed her 
because he saw that Sydney was honest, ‘“‘I know all that his father now had 40,000 shares of Virginia Central in the fraction of a second at the re thought wa 
you are going to say. I am very grateful for your good stock, which was as much as be could reasona expect enough. She shivered; a litthe more and she would ha 
intentions. But let me teil you this: There’s only one but he would soon resume the campaign of depression it exuded | No: another thousand shares would d 
way to learn anything, and that is by experience. All I the stock-market and the final ‘drive ould not be lor hat meant $40,000 profit at par. Better little and safe 
ask is that you don’t tell a soul that I’m speculating in coming. He the the pric : r t ! h and vanishabk n the recesses of her gamt 
through you. And so, if you will buy Virginia Central ora little under. Also, he gave Sam a thick package | one the Mrs. Collyer ngratulated the oth ! 
as I said—let me see—one thousand at thirty-five, one ‘‘yellowbacks”’ and told him to leave his passbook with — her pl pl 
thousand at thirty-four, two thousand at thirty-three,and Valentine. There was $25,000 at t Metropolitar Sam, I'm going to write a note to Mr. Valentin« 
three thousand at thirty-two, and four thousand at thirty- National Bank to Sam’s credit, and, if Sam would or 1 e it to him early to-mort 
one —if it goes that low, whether it’s to-day or to-morrow keep his check-stubs accurately, he could notify Valentin Yes, Aunt Marie. I won't f 
or next week or next month. And when it goes up, if it to deposit more from time to time important 
does go up, don’t sell until I say so. Darrell and I are After dinner Sam went to see Fann) His flippant rds made her 
going out of town to-morrow.—Say, you have quite a Her greeting was friendly; no more. He looked well, must have it before t Perhi 
view of the river from this window, haven't you?” she thought, but a trifle absent-minded. She looked You don’t breakfast unt 

He walked over to the window and looked out, overthe more than well, he thought But he did not give up the I'm working with dad, r We 
roofs of the lower buildings, to the North River. Ferry- work he was about to commence in Virginia. Ti together every n 
boats were crawling on the gray water like some sort of this girl! He forced himself to look ecalr ve! ell, ther SI 
giant beetles, and officious little tugs were blowing white Mrs. Collyer came toward him with outstretched hand. to tell Sam to ask his fathet 
smoke-rings into the air as they puffed their way up- ‘‘How do you do, Sam’? And how is Sampson? Do you second thousand. But & 
stream. But he did not see them. In mental vision he happen to know how Roanoke closed to-day?’’ Before her from buy t; he ht 
was several hundred miles farther south—a vision less he could answer she added, half apologetically and half in forty thousand dollar 
vivid than his father’s, but nevertheless it was there. . admiration at her own stoicism I haven't seen the millions an 

“Great Scott!”’ muttered Sydney to Darrell. “His ‘evening papers yet!’ hed wit! 
father had better be rich.” The entire market was very strong. Roanoke closed would go to | It t at 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ laughed Darrell. ‘‘He is a nice chap; at eighty, I think.”’ noke 
only he is young. It wouldn't surprise me much if he Mrs. Collyer beamed on him; she would have beamed I 
turned out to be as bright as his father, some day.”’ on the hangman if he had brought the same 1 

“It would surprise me to death,’”’ answered Sydney. meant a profit of $2000. That was the honey; the ga Hi 1 
Then to Sam: ‘Very well, Mr. Rock. I'll do as you say, that, on second thought, went with it was that she had She nodd ink 
and I hope you make a nice thing out of it. You'll held the stock a fortnight and the profit ought to ha tur t nt 
probably get the stock, all right.” been greater. How the bitter runs with the sweet before spea She bn tu Her hau 

“IT hope so,”’ said Sam gently. Sydney felt sorry for the Eighty! That is still a long way from par She — the ht in her « r of her cl the poise of 


lad, which made the broker feel very friendly. 


shook her head; and then, for decency’s sake, smile« 
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“Doane, You Simply Cannot Let Him Faii!” 


, 


OANE dined at six o'clock as usual, and alone, 

His house on the north shore, fronting the lake, 

was an ample, honest frame structure, two stories 

high with a mansard roof Sut the architect had stuck on 

a huge, semi-circular portico, with pine pillars as big 

around as a barrel. Doane had bought the place at fore- 

closure The portico rather impressed him. He wore a 

pair ol baggy and wrinkled linen trousers, a linen jacket, 

limp shirt with a turndown collar, and small, rusty-black 
bow the 


After dinner he went out in front, pacing leisurely, his 


hands in his pockets. A short wooded declivity led down 
to the shore Be 5 md the treetops spread the blue and 
plac d waters of the lake He saw the electric runabout 
whirling rapidly down the curved roadway, and paused, 


} 
cal vy Ww 


| it draw up in front of the house. Mrs. 
Michael ng it, and she was alone. She called to 


him even before the car stopped. He simply waited, with- 





out any salutation, his hands in his pockets, and in a kind 





of grimly good-natured tolerance, while she climbed out 
and came swiftly across the lawn. Neither did she wastes 
any time on salutations. She was about thirty-five, still 
pretty, and her blue eves looked into his with a certain 
resoluteness 

Adam has just told me,” she began abruptly. ‘* Frank- 


lin has been to se« 

Y he replied impassively 
Doane, you simply cannot let him fail!’’ She declared 
with conviction; at the same time slipped her hand 
sarm and started him walking, for her excitement 


Roberts came to see me,” 








demanded motior 1 had no idea of it until Adam told 
me > aman to wait until the last minute! That 
aving : holds between five and six millions of depos- 
its, the of thirty thousand poor people over there 
on the west sid Part of the stock of the Industrial Cor- 
poration 1s held in small lots by the same people If they 
should lose their money it would throw the whole country 
into an uproar. You and every big business man would 


find it reacting upon you in a hundred different ways." 
‘‘Guess we'll have to take our medicine, then,’’ he re- 
plied very simply 
‘‘But you don’t have to!”’ she insisted ‘You can save 
the bank with lifting vour fingers. Man, vou’re bursting 
with cash! You 
“We ll, Grace, if that’s the case, the failure won't shake 
I 1 it?’ he inquired 


can raise five millionsin asmany minutes.”’ 








ent fo a little to look into his face, her brows 

irawn together | will not let you do it! It would be 

monstrous! Why, Doane! he cried, with a kind of help- 

sm “how did you let him get into such a scrape?’ 

Much I had to do with it!"’ he retorted with some tem- 

per You know well enough that Roberts and I don’t 

hitch up tows ther Do you s ippose he would have been 

coming to me. untii he was so far in the hole he couldn't 
see his way out 


“You and Franklin have been neighbors for 
twenty years,” she said. ‘‘And Franklin is so 
so ’ she hesitated for the word which would 
express her idea that Roberts was one whom a man 
like Doane ought to help. 

“So muddle-headed, say,’ Doane answered 
uncompromisingly. ‘‘See here, Grace, you've got 
a good head for business; the best I ever knew ona 
woman. Roberts’ scheme was bound to end in 
failure, and I told him so. He was going to do bus- 
iness to boost humanity, and you can’t do it that 
way. Do your business on business principles; and 
then be as philanthropic as you please. That’s my 
principle. It’s the only one that will work. He got 
that Santa Claus savings-bank of his to going and 
now he’s paying four and a quarter per cent. inter- 
est on deposits. The other banks pay three. You 
don’t suppose they like it, do you? Then he set up 
his Industrial Corporation, with coéperative factories 
and so on, cutting into all sorts of trades. You 
don’t suppose the fellows in those trades like that? 
He never preached socialism exactly; but in all 
those fine speeches that he’s always getting off, and 
in the pamphlets he writes, he holds out the idea 
that old-fashioned business is a sort of skin game 

that savings-banks don’t pay as much interest as 
they ought and the trusts make a lot too much 
money. If he'd been bright he’d have seen that the 
whole business organization would be secretly hos- 
tile to him, and he’d have gone slow. Instead, 
he’s pitched in, head-over-heels, on all sides. Now 
the pinch comes, and his card-house is going over, 
and you think I ought to jump in and pull him out 

of the hole because he’s so enthusiastie. As for being his 
neighbor twenty years, there’re plenty that he’s neighbored 
with a heap more than he ever has with me. Let him 
go to them.” 

**Most of them have money,” she said; ‘‘but not by 
wholesale as you have. Not one of them has the courage, 
either. Put this situation before them and they’d run to- 
gether like a flock of sheep. If one jumped the fence th 
others would skurry after him. It needs courage, Doane! 
It needs you--one solitary man that can fling millions on 
the board and never wink, as you did in B. & N., and 
plenty of other times. Why, vour name alone would do 
t! And, really, he has immense assets.” 

“On paper,”’ he said dryly. ‘He's built up a system 
that old-fashioned business hasn’t much use for. Under 
the hammer his stuff will fetch twenty cents on the 
dollar.”’ 

Well, suppose you do lose a million —two or three mil- 
lion? What's that te you?” 

“It's some to me,” he answered sententiously ed 
ain't altogether the money, either. He's been giving peo- 
ple hot air—teaching ’em to think that they could run 
business themselves a lot better than experienced men can 
run it for them. He’s always blatting about ‘unselfish 
business’—as though there was any such thing. And the 


i 





“ Said He was Getting Up 
a ‘Symposium’ for the Sunday Edition” 


fool newspapers are always making a George-Washington- 
and-his-little-hatchet out of him. A month ago a young 
chap from the Clarion came to see me; said he was getting 
up a ‘symposium’ for the Sunday edition. I talked to him 
a little. His symposium was all about what a great, 
broad-minded, warm-hearted citizen Franklin Roberts 
was, and the stingy old devil, Stephen Doane; with pic- 
tures of us—mine looking like a cutthroat before taking 
Fact is, Grace, Roberts is just as greedy as 1am. Only he 
takes his in newspaper puffs and | take mine in hard cash 
When it comes to the pinch he wants to swap his hot ait 
for my greenbacks. I told him I couldn't see it.” 

“Let him be, Doane! Forget him,’’she said. ‘Think of 
those thirty thousand poor depositors. You know what it 
means to them to lose the savings they have scraped to- 
gether. Can you stand by and see that happen?”’ 

‘‘Roberts made the conditions. I didn’t,” he said 
stonily. ‘‘I can’t make eloquent speeches. 1 can’t write 
hifalutin pamphlets. When Roberts went over there on 
the west side and told those people that old-fashioned bus- 
iness and the old-line savings-banks were a kind of swindle, 
I and men like me couldn't say anything. We haven't got 
the gift of gab. All we could do was to sit still and let 
experience justify us. Roberts had to have his fling and 
try his experiment. After the smash we'll clean up the 
rubbish and go ahead. The smash is the only answer we 
could make to him. That’s why the downtown banks 
won't help him. You see,” he added simply, “if a man 
can build a card-house and make it stand the weather, 
what would be the value of a stone house? The card-house 
must fall in order to justify the stone houses.”’ 

“Oh, but you talk as though it were a problem in mathe- 
matics!’’ she cried with a kind of passionate impatience 
*‘T’ve been your friend, Doane—and you haven't had too 
many.” 

“Yes. You've been my friend, Grace. I appreciate it,”’ 
he said candidly. 

“T’ve been your friend’’—she hesitated and continued 
boldly —‘‘ because I've known you—yes, known how 
human you really were! Don’t you see what it means for 
all those poor people to lose their money — the misery, the 
despair of thirty thousand families! Think how they 
work for their money! You know! Think how helpless 
they are! It’s for them that I come to you—you, with 
your hands running over with money! You must save 
them! Justify my liking for you! Justify yourself! You 
simply cannot stand by and see them go into the gulf 
Doane, it would break my heart —and partly for you, too!” 
There were tears in her pretty blue eyes. Her good heart 
quivered with pity—and ached lest he should, after all, 
prove cruel and mean. 

Of course, | know what you mean,” he replied calmly, 
and looking straight ahead. ‘I could have smashed 
toberts six months ago easy enough if I’d wanted to 
but I’ve never lifted a finger against him. I suppose I 
could have given him a boost, too; but I’ve never lifted a 
finger that way, either. The fact is, Grace, it ain't 
entirely a matter of business. You see,”’ he added with 
perfect simplicity, 
“Joe wants the girl.” 
! “Amy?” she mur- 
~ =. mured, quite mechan- 
a nme 2, 
ically. Joe wants 
Amy?” She seemed 
for the moment to bh: 
falling through space 
She was looking at 
Doane’s impassive fac 
with a kind of fascina- 
tion. ‘Oh, but to bn y 
her! To take her at 
such a frightful disad- 
vantage!”’ she mur- 
mured as though talk- 
ing in her sleep 
“T don’t know’s it 
would be buying her,” 
he said calmly. I 
suppose it would be 
a bargain —and a part- 
nership, like most 
marriages. Some girls 
marry for turtle-dove 
and honeymoon, you 
know; but I don’t 
know’s that’s any bet- 
ter than money. It 
mnie don’t last long.” 
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She felt that she must 
somehow get them 


‘Has Joe—spoken to her?” 
drag up her intelligence and courage, 
to working again. 
‘I don’t know what Joe’s done,"’ he replied simply 
He’s never said anything to me. Joe and I understand 
each other, you know—mebbe better’n most fathers and 
We pull together. All I know is, he wants the 
girl. This business of Roberts’—it’s luck playing into 
Joe’s hands, you see, The chance belongs to him. You 
can be sure I sha’n’t meddle with it. If he wants a few 
millions to help him to a wife, of course it’s ready. Mebbe 
he’s a sucker to get her that way; but it’s his play. You 
can be sure Roberts won't get a copper cent out of me.”’ 
He was still looking straight ahead. She stared at his 
big, drooping shoulders; the shock of iron-gray hair above 
his square brow. And she felt her own passion striking 
against his immobility like a zephyr against a stone wall. 


sons. 


i 

HE evening was warm. Joseph Doane folded his 

heavy person into the Morris chair by the wide-open 
window. For a young man he looked rather 
old. The hair was wearing thin 
square brow. There were several white threads 
in his close-cropped brown beard. His face 
was broad and flat, with high cheek-bones. He 
put his large hands, one over the other, in his 
lap, and waited, his eyes upon the open door 
to the hall, until he heard her light, rapid foot- 
fall on the stairs and a whisper of her skirts 
Then he stood up massively. 

Miss Roberts was pale in spite of her duskily 
rosy favor. Her large, dark eyes burned. But 
she held her head high with pride; advanced 
with light, swift, firm steps; held out her hand 
Doane’'s large fingers closed over her slim ones 

He smiled a little, looking down at her 

“It was good of to ; 
quietly. ‘I hardly dared hope for it.” 

She disengaged her hand quickly, wit! 

a word; stepped over to a chair in the centre 


above his 


you consent,” he said 


of the room. He resumed his seat th 
window. 
‘Nothing was said about a settlement,” he 


observed frankly. ‘‘Of course, I meant tog 
you one,”’ 

**T leave that to you,” she replied. 

He gave his slow little smile. ‘* Better hav 
a settlement. I'll take it up with Opdyke 
He was absolutely good-natured. 

“It’s all arranged, is it—about the 
That’s all arranged?”’ she asked, with 
breathless haste. 

‘It’s merely the matter of supplying 
tain sum of money,” he said. ‘That 
done in the morning. It’s perfectly arranged 

and all over with.” 

‘Four millions—I 
father said.” 

‘‘About four,” he answered. ‘‘ But whatever 
is needed will be supplied. That's settled.” 

She was regarding him silently and with a 
kind of fascination, as though the lightly-men- 
tioned millions half hypnotized her, when they 
were interrupted. A tall, round-shouldered 
gentleman, with distinguished white whiskers, 
came in hastily. His walk, at once shuffling and rapid, 
and his overdone, nervous manner, person 
pretty thoroughly broken-up—scrambling along the edge 
ofa collapse ° 


bank ? 


a kind of 


a cer- 


will be 


understand, from what 


suggested a 


“Ah, Joe!” he called out cordially, extending both 
tremulous hands. 
Doane stood up, and suffered his large paw to be 


squeezed, with a kind of sympathetic tolerance. 
‘‘I’m very glad to see you here,” Mr. 
rather eagerly, clinging to the big fist. 
‘Thank you,’’ Doane replied calmly. 
be here.” 
Roberts kept his back to his daughter. 
vou a great deal,” he added, with a 


prisoned fist. 

“Oh, no,’’ said Doane. ‘The debt is all the other way.” 
‘Well, perhaps you think so! Perhaps you think so! 
Roberts tried to make it jocular, and took one hand to 
pat the huge shoulder. He turned to £o, still without 

looking at his daughter. 
Doane remained standing until he disappeared, 


said Roberts, 


glad to 


I'm 


‘We shall owe 


shake of the im- 


then 


resumed his seat. He, too, avoided looking at Amy. 
He suspected she had turned whiter. 
Father doubts I’m worth four millions,”’ she said; 


“perhaps about two and a half.” 

‘Your father has gone all to pieces,”’ he replied coolly. 
“The strain has been too much for him. Now, 
he’s in the reaction from it, and it carries him off his feet. 
This isn’t like him. Six months’ him 
around.” 

“No. It isn’t like him,” 
I hope I love my father. 


you See, 
rest will 


bring 


she said. ‘‘It ‘'t like him. 
But it isn’t for him, after 





all I ve been OV 
people rhirty 
bank 


Ir 
bett 


bet 


Ssimy 


a new 


Wh: 


the 


enougn that 


fave 
alte 


you 


rapl 
well 


thin 


er 


me, I'll have to remember, also, that 1 
saved them without a price You've th 

We have to take the game a I I 
afterward, you keep thinking of what 
course I shall lose But it will be because | 
in pleasing you as a husband; 1 n a 
went before. I should lose st the same if 
me from any other n f If Il do | 
be thinking of something else Wi ave to 
as it lies. In other things as well as in I 
opens out before you, and you have to tl 
or quit the game This chance —for 1 
me; and I throw If | make good after 
I'll have to make good for both of 
for myself. I throw 

It wouldn't have been possible Vitn an 
she said slowly, and half to herself. Not 
man. If you had come to me—or. your } 
soft phrases —I should have loathed 1 

‘Il don’t think you loathe me, Amy,”’ he 
naturedl\ 

She dropped back in her chair helpless! 
well loathe a tree! ht it re 
lutely impersonal] yu and pa 

’u marry me and get four millior rhe 
we're having! She bit her lip, and t 
came in her brow. This was hardly the i) 
mand of her nerves! At any rate, I thar 
You made it really easy for me 

Of course, it wouldn’t have been po 
sort of girl,”” he replied not with one 
courage It wouldn't have been that sort 
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A Multiplication of Jobs 


LLINOIS has been checking up her Railroad and Ware- 
Commission, She finds that one member—a 
prominent man—has visited headquarters at 
least three times in four years and drawn pay regularly; 
but there is no record of any further participation on his 
part in the affairs of the body. The second member 
endeavored to resign a good while ago. Being balked in 
that attempt by the Governor's disinclination to pick out 
a successor, this member has done nothing since. The 
third member is dead. About once in two 
years, the State has been reminded that it had a Railroad 
sometimes by a deplorable 
sometimes when a machine 


house 


business 


once a Vvear, or 
and Warehouse Commission 
scandal in warehouse practice ; 
Governor appointed a lusty but obnoxious henchman toa 
good job in it 
Governor Deneen made the commission pass an order 
reducing freight rates—much as Governor LaFollette got 
of some Wisconsin boards. Unless the Governor 
acts the ion slumbers, but it is enough of a 
sommambulist to draw pay and enough of an entity 
Executive to hide behind when he t wish 
This Illinois commission is better than some, and 
than others. On the whole it is a fair 
average type About every State is provided 
with its quota of appointive boards and commissions, 
most of which should be promptly abolished and their 
powers conferred upon the Governor direct. The boards 
and commissions, in the main, merely multiply jobs and 


divide 


action out 
commis 
for an doesn 
to act 


worse 





pretty 


of its class. 





responsibility 


Pensions for Professors 


HE Carnegie foundation for providing pensions for 

college professors who have passed the age for usefu 
work has been much praised as a piece of necessary and 
enlightened philanthropy. It is generally believed that 
college professors are poorly paid, not only as compared 
with what men of similar abilities are able to earn in other 
fessions and business, but also as compared with what 
fessors received a generation ago. The 
increased somewhat lately, but not any- 
ortion to the increase in the cost of living 


average college 
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Although this latter statement is open to dispute, the 
former is beyond doubt: the difference between the earn- 
ings of an able lawyer and those of an able professor are 


rhe simplest way to meet this discrepancy — if it should 


he met — would be to raise college salaries to a point where 
professors could reasonably be expected to save something 
for their old age. But colleges seem unable to secur 
funds for this purpose; whenever they get any money 
they are likely to put it into additional plant and equip- 
ment in order to keep abreast of their competitors: rather 


+o pay larger salaries. Moreover, professors are not 
good business men: even if they earned 
needed, they might not save wisely. The 
safest way f f 


than 
supposed to be 
more than they 
is th 
their old age 


philanthropical 


pension or Making secure provision for 


vate and 


ndation 


But should it bea pension froma pr 


source such as the Carnegie fou 





As long as Mr. Carnegie lives, and for a good while after, 
the Carnegie pension will savor of charity, no matter how 
impe it may be administered. If the pensior 





came directly from the institution that the professor h: 
1 ali hi 
might be considered a legitimate part of the pay for work 
faithfully performed. There are who 
regard Mr. Carnegi¢ 


serve s life there would bé less charity to it 


those, of course, 


; millions as public funds unjustly 
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diverted, and his philanthropies as a mere confession of 
wrongdoing. But they are not in the majority, and as 
long as the law of the land stands as it does it would be 
better to find some other means than private generosity 
to provide for an honorable and useful class of men. The 
same thing is true of public-school teachers: they should 
get pensions, and not from a private purse. 


Things They Do Better Abroad 


HE British press and British public men never lose a 

chance nowadays of talking, sadly or with righteous 
indignation, of our corruption in State or municipal admin- 
istration. It has become an engaging habit in 
Their own irreproachable land imposes death duties rising 
to eight per cent. on fortunes of over five miilion 
dollars. One of the croupiers of the great British faro 
bank, politely called the South African Mining Market, 
used to boast that he never had less than five million dol- 
lars at his bank, just loose money for which he could send 
round a check, if at any moment he fancied something to 
rollin. It was quite apart from the other fifty millions he 
held in his group of mines and other departments of the 
faro bank. When he died, his estate paid death duty on 
four and a half million dollars. 

Another and even more distinguished croupier of the 
British faro bank always said with some contempt that 
he did not reckon a man who had only fifteen millions 
worth taking into account in Finance. Also, he always 
kept half of the shares in the Rand mines in his own 
hands. 

On his death, recently, his estate paid death duty on fif- 
teen million dollars, at a time when his holdings in the 
Rand mines alone were worth twenty millions, his hold- 
ings in the Rebinson group of mines hardly less, his De 
Beers holdings probably more. To put the estimate low, 
ten million dollars which ought to have gone to the British 
exchequer from these two estates went somewhere else; 
and everybody in that irreproachable land knows it. That 
those millions went can hardly be the fault of the British In- 
come Tax Commissioners who collect the death duties; for 
so active and strenuous are they that at this very moment 
they are straining every nerve to get thirty dollars tax on 
the income of the Belgian dramatist, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
income from work done in France and sold in America. 
How much better they do these things in England! 





them, 











Seven Tickets for a Quarter 


| ne five years, led by doughty Mayor Johnson, the 
people of Cleveland have been fighting for lower street- 
car fares. The traction company has recently come for- 
ward with an offer to surrender its existing franchise and 
accept a new twenty-year grant, under which it shail 
charge a three-and-a-half-cent fare (selling seven tickets 
for a quarter) and give transfers practically everywhere. 
Probably this offer would have been accepted five years 
ago with about the enthusiasm of a small boy taking a 
Christmas present. It seems doubtful whether it will be 
accepted now. Almost simultaneously with the Cleveland 
offer the Chicago traction companies made a proposal so 
advantageous to the city that, had it been made five years 
ago, the public would have received it with incredulous 
amazement. They receive it very coolly indeed now and 
will probably demand further concessions. Five years ago 
eighty-cent gas in New York would have given the lighting 
trust the gratitude of an admiring populace. Now eighty- 
cent gas is taken on the theory that half a loaf is better 
than no bread. There are still some hundreds, or thou- 
sands, of public service concerns that have not had their 
brush with the public. We wish they would pause and 
reflect that in most human relations it is poor policy to 
exasperate a man with whom you have to deal 


A New Channel for Speculators 


5 trouble with speculation is that it produces nothing 
The stock exchanges and bucket-shops engage the 
energies of some of the brightest men in the country and 
absorb great quantities of capital; but they are, in the 
main, simply parasites upon real business. 

A clique of operators buys a lot of Pennsylvania stock 
around 125, or of Union Pacific at 140. times, 
larger earnings and increased dividends send the Penn- 
svylvania shares up to 145, the Union Pacific to 190. The 
operators reap a huge profit. Yet they have not con- 
tributed a penny’s worth to the creation of the enhanced 
value which they appropriate. It is just graft. They did 
not add a ton to the traffic of the roads, nor a mill to their 
efficiency. The instinct to speculate is deeply implanted 
in the human breast. Probably it cannot be eradicated. 
For this reason we do not advocate shutting up the ex- 
changes. But we think they ought to be made productive. 

Irrigation is doing wonders in the arid West; but itisa 
We now know that the reason 


Good 


slow and limited remedy. 


certain regions get too little rain is that the mountains 
shut off the moisture-laden air that comes from the 
Pacific Ocean. Remove the mountains and there would 
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be plenty of rain. The task is difficult, but not impossible. 
It is simply a question of enough money, which again is 
only a matter of floating enough common and preferred 
stock, debentures and collateral trust bonds. We should 
like to see the Broad Street temple of chance and its 
many auxiliaries converted into a grand joint-stock so- 
ciety to purchase arid tracts and enhance their value 
by giving the humid winds of the Pacific a free and 
unobstructed opportunity to blow over them. It need 
not be done all at once. The mountains could be taker 
down in sections—and very likely sold to scenery syn- 
dicates in the comparatively level Mississippi Valley. 
When thus productively employed, we should have no 
objection to speculation. 


The Easy Money of City FolKs 


ITY people when they go to live in the country, as 
they are coming to do more and more, bring a good 
deal of money into rural communities, and they spend 
their money freely, because they have it to spend and 
know what they want. The effect upon the country 
people is often corrupting. The latter quickly associate 
the idea of easy money with ‘‘city folks” and regard them 
as their natural prey. Often they have two prices for theit 
commodities—one for their own kind and another, fre- 
quently larger than current city prices, for their new 
neighbors. Where there is a season they expect to make 
enough in a few months to keep them going the rest of the 
year, and they try as a rule to give as little service fo 
what they are paid as possible. That is a weakening 
habit for any self-respecting citizen to get into. Another 
evil consequence of the city invasion is the association of 
some of the natives with city servants, who are usually 
of an inferior class morally and have their own cynical 
attitude toward their employers. 


Pigeonholed Politics 


N INDEPENDENT movement in politics is no longer 
looked upon as something essentially skulking and 
nefarious. It is now generally admitted that one may 
eschew allegiance to party and still possess some of the 
attributes of manhood. Yet the old idea that politics is 
a sort of vested right of the two parties curiously survives 
Thus some powerful editorial minds have politics 
neatly indexed and pigeonholed. If the question concerns 
tariff, or currency, or the navy these editors turn to the 
proper compartment and pull out the answer. But they 
are confused and irritated when voters are appealed to 
upon a line of self-interest which neither party has formu- 
lated: that depreciates their stock-in-trade. 

Such men resent, for instance, the idea of a labor 
movement in politics, because there is nothing in their 
pigeonholes on that subject. They know, as a matter of 
law, that, if any one thinks he sees his interest in an issue 
quite apart from those in the platforms, he has a right to 
vote for it and to persuade as many others as possible to 
vote with him. But they feel that he really oughtn't 
to do it, because such a course is a play outside of the game 
as they have learned it. It leaves them waving their 
expert bats when there isn’t a baseball coming their way. 


The Important Taxpayer 


S' Y)MEBODY has discovered, in a flourishing inland city, 
that the school board, which disburses a great deal 
of public money, has no member who owns much property 
and pays taxes to a considerable amount. Opponents of 
the administration, therefore, are making what capital 
they can out of the ancient and naive theory that tax- 
payers have a proprietary interest in the government 
One observes, however, that they are not succeeding as 
well as they might reasonably have expected to do a 
dozen years ago, when the statement that taxpayers were 
opposed to a certain measure was regarded as a crush- 
ing argument, and ‘‘wasting taxpayers’ money” was a 
damning charge against any administration. 

Of course, no administration does or ever did waste 
taxpayers’ money —for the simple reason that, the mo- 
ment the taxes are paid, the money seases to be tax- 
payers’ money and becomes the government's money. 
What the government does with it is no more the business 
of the taxpayer than of any other citizen. Small taxpayers 
have the modesty to acknowl.dge this self-evident truth. 
But if a man pays a considerable amount in taxes it is 
often nearly impossible to wean him from the gross and 
palpable fallacy that he is entitled to especial considera- 
tion on the part of the government. Any one who thinks 
that taxes are a voluntary contribution should attend a 
session of the board of assessors for his locality. In many 
cities, saloons pay more taxes than any other interest, 
but are not given proportionate representation on school 
boards and park commissions. 

We wish speakers and writers on political subjects 
would drop the bad habit of talking about large tax- 
payers as though they were entitled to higher regard 
than other citizens. 




















SeeKing Damages 
EPRESENTATIVE WACHTER, of Maryland, ran 
for mayor of Baltimore a time ago and was defeated 

He made many speeche S in the city during his can paign 
Wachter got a letter the other day that gave him 
It read: 


pause 


‘You will probably remember me. I live in the Seven- 
teenth Ward in Baltimore. I attended the last meeting at 
which you spoke. Isat on the stage. After your speech 





that night I was paralyzed, and I haven’t recovered yet.” 


Clapp’s Hind of an Audience 


ENATOR MOSES E. CLAPP, of Minnesota, made a 
speech at Erin Corners, in his State. 
His audience was very unfriendly. They 


howled at the 


gigantic Clapp, laughed at him, threw things at him and 
made it most uncomfortable. 
Finally, Clapp stopped and looked at the chairman. 
“Don’t mind them, Mose,”’ said the chairman. ‘Go 


right ahead. They’re nothing but loafers and rowdies 
None of the decent people would come.” 


The End Man 


Spe debe LONG, of Kansas, comes from the rural 
districts, and was rather diffident when he went to his 
first big reception in Washington, at t 
Elkins. 

Mrs. Long tried to steer him down the line and succeeded 
admirably. When they had shaken hands with ever) 
body Long mopped his face and said: ‘‘ Well,. my dear, 
I guess I got through that all right, and I think I knew 
everybody with one exception. Tell me, who was that 
man at the end of the line with whom I shook hands.” 

‘‘That,”’ Mrs. Long replied freezingly, ‘‘ was the butler.’ 


he home of Senator 





Sizing Up a Senator 
h, INSUL HEENAN, who was at Odessa, came to Wash- 
ington and went to the Capitol. 

Heenan is a gigantic man. He met Senator Spooner, 
of Wisconsin, in the lobby and, after he was introduced 
looked down at the diminutive Spooner, and said 
this is Senator Spooner, is it?” 

‘*Great Heavens!”’ flared Spooner, “you don’t think a 
United States Senator must be seventeen feet tall, do you?” 


All One to Hanna 
Lieutenant- 


Lig tere G. HARDING, who was 
Governor of Ohio under Myron T. Herrick, tells a 


story on the late Senator Hanna to illustrate the difficulty 
politicians experience in remembering faces 
see in the reception line: 

“The Senator and myself were speaking in a 
southern Ohio town. With us was Elmer Dover, 
Hanna's secretary. After the speech, Mr. Hanna 
was besieged with a crowd of those who wanted 
to shake his hand. Dover and I counted 
twenty-three hundred who passed in line, and, by 
that time, the old man’s hand had nearly fallen 


they 


some 
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off, and his eyes were bulging out with fatigue I'll bet 
he doesn’t even see the rest of ther i LD) 

To test the question we got in ine our t ind ASK¢ 
tne reception comn ee To g ‘ i ‘ 





How do you do, Mr. Smith? Plea 


Mr. Brown,’ he said to us in a singsong é He 
recognized us until we got past him at 
laugh. ‘You rascals,’ he said ; ‘wait until I get 


Locating Uncle Joe 
Our Uncle Joe he 
The globe he soug 
And so, to keep our minds at rest and 
He sent us } kind they use for 


loved to sail the sea 
ht 


caim 


a rover was 


tar-off corners of the 


id glee 


anxious fear 


with ferv 
ul 
stal cards —the souvenir 
He sent us cards from Yellowstone, from Egypt and Japan 
From Mozambique, from Martinique, from Fez and Yucat 
From 
From Tunis and from Samarcand in every shape and style 
Paraguay, from Baffin’s Bay, from Quito and Sulu 

Kandahar, from Zanzibar, from Cork and Timbuctoo: 


From 
From 


From frigid Omsk and lonely Tomsk, from Mocha and Oolong; 


From old Pekin and Fiji in an ever-growing throng 


From Cuba’s shore, from Labrador, from Pango Pang and Nome 
From Borneo and old Saint Jo, from Timbuctoo and Rome 
From Reykjavik, from Bitter Creek they came to swell the muss 
They filled the flat, they killed the cat ,theyalmost smothered us 
Poor Uncle Joe died just last week; in Guam he fell asleep 
He never was a churchly man and so we sit and weep, 


And sadly wonder through our tears which way hechanced to go; 


urse, we'll know 
Fitch 


Ballade of Aladdin's Lamp 


Aladdin was a lucky man, 

The genii wrought, at his behest, 
According to this simple plan 

He rubbed the lamp, they did the rest 
But you should be as greatly blessed — 

Your magic lamp, unrubbed still, 

ies all forgotten or unguessed 

The genii wait to work your will 


But soon he’ll senda postal card and then, of « 


George 


That princely castle that you scan 
With envy on yon mountain crest, 
Uprose, obedient, arch and span, 
To slaves into his service pressed 
By one who heeded jibe nor jest, 
But rubbed his lamp serenely till 
’T was finished Laggards, long distressed, 
The genii wait to work your will 
If only you do what you can 
And put your magic to the test, 
The palace that in dreams began, 
The rainbow treasure of your quest, 
With form and truth you will invest, 
For diligence is served by skill; 
So rub your lamp and do your best, 
The genii wait to work your will 
Envot 
Oh, brother dreamers, East and West, 
Whose great air-castles come to nil, 
Wake! Rub the lamp by each possessed, 
The genii wait to work your will 


Thomas Lomax Hunter 


Enough’s as Good as a Feast 
HEN Vice-President Fair! s New England 


trip this fall, somebody, at one of the houss here 


anks made 


he stopped, gave him a glass of buttermilk 

The Vice-President is a_ politician He praised the 
buttermilk, said he was inordinately fond of it as a 
beverage, and that tl was the best he ever i i Hi 
rhapsody was to tickle the | ewife who gave him th 
drink, but it went further than that Word was pa { 
along that Mr. I bar i ttermilk. and |} 





ain; 
Tripoli, from Zuyder Zee, trom Greenland and the Nile ; 
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Carnegie’s DarK Horse 
oor W CARNEGIE went t luskeges Alab 
4 last spring, with the other philanthropists and 
tor who made that institut nfior the education of 
negro a 
Carnegie is or f the ipporter of the ‘hool and | 
sincere admirat n for Booker T Washingtor the § 
negro who is at the head of the institution 
] ame t for M Carnegie tO make a spe 
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The “Down and Out” Overcoat 


By A. Fran th Ti tvior 
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Getting On 
in the World 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON 
THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


MAN of my acquaintance, who does 

not know how to save ready money, 
but who always pays his debts, when he 
married, in 1879, built a home which cost 
eight hundred dollars. The contractor 
accepted half cash and a note secured by a 
second mortgage for the remainder, the 
owner obtaining the four hundred dollars 
to make the cash payment from a local 
capitalist on a first mortgage. 

After living a few months in this house 
his employment required him to move to 
another place. His house he rented —still 
only a back-building—for fifteen dollars 
a month. About the time the first 
mortgage note matured he subscribed for 
five shares in a local building association, 
which entitled him to a loan of not over 
a thousand dollars on good security. Of 
this he borrowed enough to pay off both 
mortgages on his house, the payments to 
the building association aggregating, in- 
stallments on stock and interest, $10.86 
per month, $4.14 less than the rent re- 
ceived. 

This seemed so good an investment that 
a few months later he paid a twenty-dollar 
gold piece, that he happened to have in his 
pocket at the time, as first payment on 
two vacant lots costing seven hundred 
dollars, which he improved with two small 
houses costing thirteen hundred dollars 
for both. The money to finance this 
transaction was advanced by the seller of 
the two lots. Later he made a new loan 
with the building association to repay the 
advances. As he had been reducing his 

first loan, or rather increasing his securit 
values, by paying his assessments, he had 
a margin of credit which enabled him to 
make his new loan on all three houses for 
enough to satisfy all claims. He had to 
acquire more stock in the association to 
do this, but the rents derived from the two 
new houses met all monthly payments, as 
well as taxes and insurance, and left some- 
thing over for re pairs. 

Adhering persistently to this plan of 
buying good real estate whenever he had 
sufficient margin of credit to finance the 
transactions, this acquaintance of mine, 
now fifty years old, has acquired of such 
property, clear of all debts, fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth, including his home and some 
farm-lands. He collects about twenty-five 
hundred dollars per year in rents from his 
improved real estate. 

e has never deposited in savings-banks 
and with other banks has been a short-time 
borrower. He has always kept his life 
insured for a little more than enough to 
pay all his debts. He has always worked 
on a salary, averaging about eighteen 
hundred dollars per year since 1880, and 
has lived well, spending all of his income 
not needed to meet his ‘fixed charges.” 
Of his six children, the three who survive 
have been kept in school to the present 
time. i; 2. B. 


Sold Ranches to Sportsmen 


\ JHILE working in a real-estate office 

thi at handled farm property almost 
exclusively, I noticed that frequently the 
ranchmen living high up in the mountains 
near good hunting and fishing and sur- 
rounded by splendid scenery, came in and 
wanted to sell their ranches. Crops could 
not be raised with any degree of certainty 
on these ranches, and the firm by whom I 
was employed invariably refused to handle 
such ranches. 

I had saved a little money and decided 
to take a chance. I secured a month's 
leave of absence, and taking a notebook 
and camera with me went up into the 
mountains. When I found a ranch sur- 
rounded by wild and rugged scenery and 
near good shooting or fishing grounds, I 
got a six months’ option on it at a nominal 
price. Then I took several different views 
of each ranch and of its surroundings, aim- 
ing to catch the striking and picturesque 
efiects, and afterward jotted down in my 
notebook the kinds of game in the vicinity, 
the distances to their haunts and to the 
fishing streams of the vicinity. 1 noted 
also the distance to the nearest town, the 
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Shaving 
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The Thoughtful Man 


who carefully considers the comfort 
and health of his face always insists 
on getting Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
Its pure, 
assures a degree 
healthfulness afforded by no other 
shaving soap. 
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(Enough for 50 shaves.) 
. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A 
er aaa CPE iy 


Paris seri Sydney 
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_ Liquid Court Plaster 


‘New Ski n” pd et 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc sete 


feet f 
MECHAN Ics, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GO uFERS 
s ape ' “NEW 
SKIN 4 eve the will not wash 
o NEW: SKIN : “ 
= Paint : it 
with * New- Skin’ and forget it,” t 
CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE «: s for‘ NEW- 
SKIN. -_ e rantee t ; 
: wt essa - 
Always Insist on Getting ‘ beeen Skin’ 
¢ 10¢ I ¢ t 25¢ 
ree t 50c 
wey THE DRUGGISTA rwe a ge ar 


Douglas Mig. Co. ag ag hm 











THE FASTENER WITH A BULL-DOG GRIP 
W ashburne in Fasteners 


Key Chain and Ring, 25c 
Cuff Holders,- - 20 
ra Little, but Never Let Go 


Scarf Holders - + 10¢ 
Bachelor Buttons, - 10c 


American Ring Company, Dept. 74, Waterbury, Conn. 





Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain? 
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— t new Up- * FROM rights $125, $135 


Piano Book 





r Gargate . ist : ‘ 
Catalogs, 


LYON & HEALY 


40 Adams Street Chicago 





Your Photo on a. 
Cushion Top 
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Christmas Gift 


t 
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Genuine 
Silk Faces 1 Satin, 


r [ $ 
| fe 1 | 
ft ear ! furthe art te f rf 
The Jap Photo Cushion Co, 
284 St cl air Avenue, Cleve Jand, Ohio 
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ple 160, 3 for 250, 12 for ? 
UNITED SPECIALTY CO., 94 Dearborn St Sian. 58, Chicago 
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Have Your Suits 
Made to Order 











Any 
per r " 
r 
t 
f 
f r 
+ 
j 
) 
: You take no risk in 
sending us atrial order 
We guarantee to fit you 
1 PERFECTLY. Any dis- 
j satisfaction for any 
reason whatever enti 
j tiles you to a refund of 


| Winter 
Suits 


} Finely Tailored 
| in the Latest 
New York Styles 


| $6 10°25 


er 100 style reg! peti gl! oe aoa 





f 


Visiting Costumes’ - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits $7.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts $3.50 to $15 
Winter Coats $6.50 to $25 
} Ulsters and Rain Coats - = $8.75 to $20 


la & - t art_of t 
We Send Frese 227 pet of the Untet States 
York Fashions t latest styles 
Copyrighted Measurement Chart 


Samples 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mai 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs 


















If ye want t W 
know what Real | 
Underwear Com- |) 
fort is, try a pair i 


wour fay ef nd exact size, W | 


Physical Culture Book Free 


i | a { 

| f i} | 

| : 1 
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Wii! 
J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY Hy i 
16-18 E. 15th St. New York iif 








Calling Cards as Gift 


r 2 engrave 


Fj HOSKINS | 


Qualit 904 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








Indian Moccasins ! 


Moccasin 
Slippers f Genuine Moosehide 
tanne rat roidere ! 









$1 
y r r 1 ft 
METZ & SCHLOERB 


90 Main St Oshkosh, Wis 
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methods of transportation, cost of guides, 
and of living and other details. Thus I 
secured options on six different ranches, 
the mnukene price varying from two 
hundred dollars to five hundred dollars 

When I got back to the city I had my 
pictures printed and wrote out full and 
complete descriptions of each property, 
its acreage, buildings, and its points of 
merit from the standpoint of the sportsman. 
This I made into advertisements which I 
inserted in four different magazines de- 
voted to sports, telling what I had to sell 
and offering to send complete illustrated 
descriptions of each property to all in- 
quirers 

The inquiries were few in number, but 
to each man I sent a full description of the 
property, accompanied by photographs 
and a personal letter. In less than two 
months after I inserted my advertisements 
I had sold every ranch, and at a profit 
of from 200 to 400 per cent. With the 
money I was enabled to go into the real- 
estate business on my own account, and 
now have one of the biggest businesses of 
the kind in my cit) BD. £ 


Something in Chips 


At THE grocery where I was a clerk 
fA there were daily calls for potato chips 
Of course, we kept a heavy supply of the 
Saratoga chips that were prepared, packed 
and shipped from up North, with which we 

’ the demand; but every now and 


supplie 


then came complaints at these ‘‘chips’ 
were stale. The com; 
idea. Why couldn't tt 
daily, and delivered from the store hot and 
crisp? I believed they would sell like hot 
cakes 
After about three weeks of thinking by 
day and dreaming by night, I planned a 
machine that could chip, fry and salt the 
otatoes with the assistance of one person 
i worked at night until I constructed such 
a machine, and its first trial proved it to be 
even better than I had anticipated. 1 
then asked permission of the manager of 
the store to establish my machine in a 
cut-off place in back of store, to which he 
readily consented. In my spare time I 
prepared chips, did them up in small 
packages, sent out free samples to every 
customer, and got other grocers to do the 
same, I then advertised in the daily 
papers 
Fresh potato chips dail) De- 
livered Wilts slew sthot. Every- 
body by-zum, everybody eat-zum. 






aints gave me an 


LES chips be cooked 


Orders came and increased so rapidly 
that in a month I had to engage several 
girls to pack chips in five and ten cent 


packages. I now have a patent on mj 
machine, and have one in the largest 
grocery store of every large town in Georgia 








In my own town of sixty-three thousand 
inhabitants I send out as many as ten 
thousand five-cent packages daily. The 
profit has far exceeded my hopes 
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On Almost every GOOD Car 
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Forty hours light at the turn 

of a key. 
Tanks last FOREVER. 

No Bother. No Trouble. 

No Carbide. No Water. 
No Dust, 

Just pure white light at the 

turn of a key. 











THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Dept. 7, indianapolis, Ind 
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Music Master 
Plans & 
Christmas 

Surprise 


COLUMBIA 
Graphophone 


As the pleasure grows upon the Music Master, so it 
grows upon the whole family. 


“igre tt AS! It is in the air. My friends, they demand of me, 


**What shall I give to the children for the fete of Christmas?” 

On the instant there comes to me the great idea, “‘Attend! We are 
all children at the Christmas. You will make one gift for them all, the 
big ones and the little.’’ 

“One gift for all! Impossible. How then?”’ 

“IT tell you. It is this way: One gift, A Columbia Graphophone, 
with those Columbia Records which make the so perfect music,— songs 
of Christmas, of the Opera, of the Vaudeville — music of al 
Stories that make the entertainment, the drollery. Me! | laugh with 
pleasure at the thought. It is an idea of the greatest—One gift for the 
whole family — The Columbia Graphophone.”’ 


linstruments 


If you have no talking machine buy a Columbia, if you ha\ 
buy Columbia Records. 

We don’t ask you to pay cas or ou 
Columbia outfit from any dealer or at ours 


when the burdens of \ r Christmas ex ses are ft 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’'l 
353 Broadway, New York 
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bed i N.C. Daylight Loading |! 
| Hawk-Eyes, $5.00 to $95.50. 
MIMI Special Offer (IMM BLAIR CAMERA CO 
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‘ HOW TO BREATHE 
MAX L. KEITH, Publisher } ; é, ' 
516 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn hy For Health Strength ind Endurance 
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al YOUNG MAN The Great BREATHING AND EXERCISI 
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Smart 


Clothes 


For Men 





This fact cannot 


be gainsaid: Only 
pure woolen 
fabrics will wear 
and keep their 
shape. Cotton 
adulterated fabrics 
will betray them- 
selves sooner or 
later. Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes are 
made only from 
wool-tested wool- 
. ens. The label 
guarantees you 
that. 


You will find the label 
inside each coat underneath 
the flap below the collar. 


Look for it. 


New York: 130-132 Fifth Avenue 


Offices and Shops: Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for Book of Styles. 
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Stein-Bloch “ "ID's COM- 


POSITION 


By Henry A. Shute 
When a Feller Gets Old 


T MAKES a grate deel of diferance | 
when a feller whitch has been young | 


gets older than he was whitch always 
hapens because we have got to grow old 
some day whether we want to or not and 
die two. 

most old men says it isent enny fun to 
grow old but still they apear to think that 
all boys is newsences and all young fellers 
tuf. but little fellers all want to be big and 
stand up to a mark on the wall to see if 
they has groan enny sence the last time 
they was measured and if they has groan 
enny they feel big as time and if they hasent 
groan enny they feel prety sick about it. 
when i was a little f elfer ri thougt i never 
wood be big enuf or oli 1 enuf not to like to 
ride on a stick and gump and fome at the 
mouth like a horse and when i got biger i 
dident want to do it enny more and i never 
thougt i wood be big enuf to not want to 
fire snapcerackers and i a i never 
wanted to go with girls like big fellers did 
most of the time whitch seamed foolisher 
than ennything elce in the wirld xcept 
waring collers and necktis and blacking 
your boots whitch i dont never do xcept 
when i go to chirch whitch i dont do then 
if i can get out of it. 

The y is lots of things a feller does that 
men dont like to. nocking of hats and 
rassling and swiming and pluging green 
apples on a stick and triping up peepl 
with a string and if enny f ller tries it on 
them they is mad as time. and i bet every 
one of them usted to do it when they was 
boys and when they gets old they think it 
is feerful. i wunder why a feller changes so. 
once in a grate while they is a feller whitch 
seams jest like a boy and the peeple all 
says he dont amount to ennything and he 


| aint got enny dignerty and he never will be 


wirth 2 cents. but the fellers all likes him 
and thinks he is all rite and the girls does 
two every time. they like him better than 
a feller whitch has got dignerty and whitch 
aint free and jenerus with there mony as 
most always a feller like him is, and spens 
it rite and left as long at it lasts and then 
he borrys more of his frends so he can keep 
on being jenerus to the fellers. that is the 
reson why everybody likes him xcept the 
fellers he borrys mony of whitch dont like 
him so well as they wood if he had borried 
of sumbody elce. 

i sumtimes wunder when i am licked and 
sent to bed if father ever remembers the 
things he usted to do when he was a boy. 
sumtimes when father is fealing jest rite he 
will keep us all laffing a whole hour telling 
us what things he usted to do when he was 
a boy and when he gets threw he always 
says if i thougt you did the things that i 
have did when i was a boy i wood half kill 
you or skin you alive, so when me and 
Pewt and Beany gets together and does 
some of them things that father usted to do 
we are prety careful not to get cought. 

i dont beleeve peeple is enny beter be- 
caus they grow old. sumtimes they gets 
croser and croser the older they grow and 
get to lamming fellers with there cane 
when a feller doesnt do ennything to them. 
if a feller gives a vell or a whissle threw his 
fingers at a nother feller acros the street 
some old man says what are you making 
that cussed noise for when i aint speeking 
to him at all and he lams at me with his 
cane because i say so only he dont hit me 
you bet for i gump of of the sidewalk. jest 
think of geting mad at that when i aint 
doing ennything to him. is it enny wunder 
fellers like to plage old men when they get 
so mad at nothing. if men and women 
only wood say fellers have a good time as 
long as you dont do damige and it will be 
all rite then they woodent have so much 
truble or fellers eether 

if i grow up i bet i shall gnow how to 
treet fellers and get seus with them with- 
out truble and fiting and jawing them all 
the time. if there bass ball is nocked into 
my garden i will say come over fellers and 
get it but dont tred on my sweat williams 
or my qucumbers and if they is enny apples 
on the ground under my trees i wil say 
help yourself fellers only dont shake the 
tree or shin up and brake the lims of. if i 
grew up like sum men i had aught to die 
before that. i hope i never shall. 


Razac at the Office 


UNDREDS of letters are reachi 
I sha letters of congratulation 
more ot ta zac: busines 1 

professional men 
people, actors, edits 
industry 

We find the business man ordering 
extra Razac to keep at the office. He 
can shave there on occasion as quickly 
and easily ¢ 

The Razac 
shop! md ize, a Sa\ 
and temper It 
_ and towels that reek of « 
and best of all, a cool, smooth shave for 
every man, no matter how tough or wiry 
his beard. No beard is a hard beard for 
ul Razac 

Anyone can use a Razac, and use it 
with impunity shave against the grain 
clean up all the corners, shave the back 
of the neck It shaves smooth as velvet 

1 does not irritate the skin 

e Razac outfit complete, ready for 


Same as ab 


December 1, 1906 
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send your name o 
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ev expla 


you'd like 


HAPGOODS SALES COMPANY, Suite 101—305 Broadway, N.Y. 








Costs Li ttle 
Saves Much 


The Litholin Waterproofed Collars in all the 
latest styles cost 25c each; Cuffs, 50c per pair. 


‘ THt 
SENSIBLE GIFT 










plete outfit of Litholin collar d cuff 


h t like linen because they ARE linen — not 
celluloid or rubber. Waterproof — soil 
ed off instantly with damp cloth — laundry 
cut u f Never “ t, tra r crack 







THE FIBERLOID COMPANY | 


4 Waverly Place, New York 





The Dayton Protection System Guarantees It 
It insures absolute protection against burglars 
ind cri is, and tkes your ro« fe, day 
ig e ot « 
i> ; € we 
proof 
nent 
rglar 
us entered; but a mechanic p 
thon th eis you the i 
room kee; hit soes on doors and 
window h t distur ting attachment 
and can be fittec y ar el an ordinary 
] r door~ te 
te for An Ih ible Watch Dog c 
iw at erning the am tion of t s 
Stallation to your nee Ay H A ess 
Dayton Protection System Co. 
443 to 447 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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New Books Worth Having 





gy treo tones By Charles H. Olin 
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Cloth binding, each, 50 Cents 


The Penn Publishing Company 
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A Happy Choice 
For Xmas Gifts 
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PRANKLIN H.HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washingter, D.C. 


No attorney’s fee 
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OLDSMOBILE 


It’s a 


toown, 


ACTUAL RESULTS—the 


has a most consistent record —one you can't get away from 
car that does things. \t's economical to buy —and satistying 


The Otdsmobtie. Wie sdet A,”’ Touring Car for 1907 


"es e are n the pract e¢ i 
First. ‘Tour Quality ‘ nstrated the 0 Fourth. Brake re 
mile non-stop t uel M wo A UE D t e contest at the Open A N 
M , to ¢ 0 i4 ! Fifth, Vibrat est a) \irs 
A i ri I il t t 
k WW « 1 
to the toy f\ Street Hl t the { t 
The car ‘ ‘ re ka ‘ Sixth. Motor 
of tourimn n ‘ ty t ‘ ‘ test ( 
fr t seventh, Mot 
Stock car 207 t 
Second. Tour Q t ‘ nstrate Eighth. M 
uN rs cost et d e its price Ninth, ti 
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\ riv f Bret W N. IL, to Ne Tenth. Kk 
} “se nie ceed New ¥ i 
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re f 21 r 0 \ — | ‘ 
t \ \. 4 St. Catherine l ‘ 
< 
The Oldsmobile, Model ‘*A,"’ Touring Car for 1907, 9 HM. P. 3 M 
\ e I’ 
wit pen | © ae i r tix ‘ r ‘ 
B31, x ‘ e the car won ; \\ - 
« ete specificat ent request. Price # i { ‘ % \ 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Our Free Catalogu 


Is ready for its annual mission of frac 


magarzine economy to the homes. of 


1,000,000 






aca who read magazines and 
There is dividend-paying ink 
of this big edition, 


newspapers 
rmation on every pa 


1907 which lists 





magazines, periodicals, newspapers and combination offers 


( Jur system saves you subscription money, for we quote you the 


Lowest er Prices 


New ideas and ne w suggestions and valuable information for ever 







magazine reader are to fe 5 in this catalog the most complete one of 
the kind ever published, and we offer it to » YOU simply tor vour name 
on a postal card 
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Books 
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Dictionary of Erro 


How to Read and 





rs 


What to Read 





The Dictionary of Errors 


How to Read and What to Read 


The Times Magazine 


make this um 


THE 


TIMES 


MAGAZINE 


Here’s Our 


‘ 


The Times Magazine 


500 Fifth Avenue 





FICTION: © 


New York | 


Special Offer! 


















e have helped thousands ne dollars 
We can do the same for you Sienply ‘send us your 
name on a one-cent postal card, asking for our 
Free Catalogue. Write to-day. We can interest 
you. Address 

















NEW YORK OFFICE 
99 Fourth Ave (near 12th St 


210 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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** Ever Ready 


$1.00 


this $5.00 


“i cents 
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/ 9 TIMES 
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EVER-READY’ SAFETY 
RAZOR12 Blades 


The Only 12 Bladed Razor in the world sell 
ing for less than $5.00 


razor tor $1.00 
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Globe-Wernicke | 


“Elastic” 
Book 


Cases. 


o —_ 

System Units 

rot n obtain Globe“Wirnicke Elastic "’ 

\ Book Cases tited with bevel plate glass, 

leaded glass or plain glass doors, and with 

pavel ends or plain ends Phere is pract ally 

vit to the varied and artistic arra 

ts that n be made with these units, 

which embody the best matetial, tinish and 
mie han al const tion 

A mits nirolled by our non-binding 


A diagram in colors anette seven 
Gmavent finishes a; 1 brary 


“Saitesae prices everewhere Carried in 
agents iu over Ito ties. Where not 
ve ship on approval, freight paid 














The Globe SWernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
Branch Stores ‘ir Yor Brd Boston 


HE —rie shrinks 


from occupying the 








ordinary roasting pan. 
It shrinks two pounds 
in cooking if it weighed 
ten uncooked. The 
Sanitary 
Lisk ; Self- -Basting Roaster 
gives you all the turkey 
without shrinkage, per- 
fectly cooked, automat- 
cally basted. 
Unconditionally 
guaran teed. 
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GILSON 
GASOLENE 
ENGINE 


es, ¢ FREE PRIAL 
Ask for 
GILSON MFG. CO, 1176 Park &t., Port eshinates Wis 
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THE THREE Aji Great Men Have Been 


HUNODRE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


an’ ninety-sivin more are agin th’ rules, and 
can’t go. Packages that has thim on 
can’t go. Nawthin’ that has thim in thim 
or on thim or about thim can’t go. Gineral 
orde ‘ number sivin ——”’ 

‘Look here,’ said Mr. Warold slowly. 
“T tell you, Flannery, that those words 
are the names of a company ——” 

‘And I tell ye,” said Flannery, holding 
the vackage away from him with a firm 
hand, ‘that rules is rules, and gineral 
orders is worse than rules, and thim 
spellin’s can’t go.”’ 

Mr. Warold flushed. He put his hand 
opposite to Flannery’s hand on the package 
and pushed with an oul firmness. 

“T offer this package for shipment,” he 
said with a trace of anger beginning to 
show in his voice. ‘‘I offer it to you just 
as it is; spelled as it is; and without 
change or anything else. This express 
company is a common carrier, under the 
interstate commerce law, and it cannot 
refuse to take this pac kage, , Spelling or no 
spelling. That is the law! 

Bong meg no quayrel with th’ intercommerce 
state law, Mr. Warold, sir,” said Flannery 
with dignity, ‘‘and ‘tis none of my business, 
sir. But th’ spellin’ of th’ English lan- 
guage is, for tis my duty by gineral order 
number sivin hunderd ‘and noineteen t’ 
spell three hunderd worrds with th’ p roper 
simplification, and spell thim I will, and 
so will all that does business with Mike 
Flannery from sivin a. M. till nine Pp. M, 
Worrds that is not in th’ three hunderd ye 
may spell as ye please, Mr. Warold, for 
there be no rule agin it, and in conversation 
or correspondince with Mike Flannery, 
before th’ hour av sivin and after th’ hour 
av nine, ye may spell as ye please, and I 
will do th’ same, ‘for thin I am off duty; 
but durin’ th’ office hours th’ whole dang 
list from ‘abridgment’ t’ ‘wrapt’ must 
be spelled accordin’ t’ orders. Yis, sir, 

‘polyp’ and ‘dactyl’ and th’ whole rist av 
thim. So tek th’ package an’ change th’ 
address like a good man,” 

Mr. Warold glared at Flannery, and then 
turned to the door. He took one or two 
stiff strides, and then turned back. Anger 
was well enough as a luxury, but the 
Phoenix Sulphur Company had telegraphed 
for the tags, and business was a necessity. 
The tags must go out by the first train. 
He leaned over the counter and smiled at 
Flannery. Flannery glared back. 

‘See here, now, Flannery,’”’ he said 
gently, ‘‘you don't want to get into trouble 

with the United States Government, do 
you? And maybe get yourself and your 
President and every employee and officer 
of your company in jail for no one knows 
how long, do you? Well, then, just tel- 
egraph to your President and ask him 
whether he makes an exception in favor 
of the old spelling of names of companies, 
will you? That will do no harm. Tell 
him a package is offered and tell him the 
address, and let him decide.’ 


Flannery considered a moment and then | 


tock his telegraph pad. 

“President Interurban, Franklin,” he 
wrote. ‘Shall i take pakag for Phoenix 
Sulphur Company, Armourdale. Anser 
quick. Westcote. 

He ran across the street with it and came 
back. The head office had a direct wire, and 
the answer came a minute after Flannery 
reached the waiting Mr. Warold. 

“Westcote. Give fuller particulars. 
Nameconsignor. Contents. Objection to 
receiving. (Signed) Franklin.” 

Flannery showed the message to Mr. 
Warold, and then took up his pen again. 

“* Preside nt Interurban, Franklin,” he 
wrote, “Consinor Westcote tag company. 
tags is in it. o is in phenix and ph in 


| sulfur and u in armordale. Westcote.’ 


The President, sitting in his private 
office, received the message and wrinkled 
his brow as he read it. Telegraphing does 
not always improve the legibility of a 
message. As the message reached the 
President it read: 

“Consinor westcote tag company tag 
sin in it oisin phenix phin sulfur uin ar- 
mordale.”’ 

The President reached for his pile of 
various code-books and looked up the 
strange words. He found “phoenix” in 
one code-book with its meaning given as 
‘extremely ill, death imminent. ‘Oisin” 
was not given, but the word “oisanite” 


Students of History—Are 


Here is an unexampled opportunity to secure a NEW 
HISTORY of the United States at very little cost — 


‘ 5() For a $12.50 four-volume cloth-bound set of 
3,00 “The Great Republic. r 
In half leather — $4.50 for the $15 set of fo: 


in % calf — $6.50 for the $20 set of f: 


It is written by MASTER HISTORIANS. 
ONE MAN, but the product of SPECIALISTS, each writing on the period & 


theme with which he is most familiar. 


some of the contributors. 


REZANOV — by Ge rtrude Atherton 


A ROCK IN THE BAL TIC 1 y Ro 
THE MAN BETWEEN — by Amelia 
THE LADY EVELYN y Max Pen 
DOC GORDON — by Mary ke. Wilki: 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENSE y kK. 


Philadelphia. 


It READS like a NOVEL 
President Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Irving, George & Hubert Bancroft, James Schouler & Benjamin Franklin are 


Descriptive circular free, n 


Late Novels, 50c Instead of $1.08 


By a new arrangement between authors, publishers & ourselves, a series of 
novels, each an original by a well-know: 
A NEW BOOK A MONTH, to be sold by us 
The novel, the printing, paper, binding, 
the $1.08 standard. These books are now re 


| “RI I oe to any address—vr ! 
ATALOG of books bound 


Send order to either of our Stores 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York. 





December 1, 1906 


YOU: 


mes. 


the dreary effort of 


yet it is ACCURATE. 
John Bach McMaster, Washington 


being brought out, 
at 50c each instead of $1.08. 
EVERYTHING is up to 


* ) 50c each 


instead of $1.08. 


By Mail 60c 


ATALOG containing 


. & our RARE BOOK 


ters 








Do It Yourself 


interesting, simple and 
fascinating. Ourprac 
tical free book makes 
it a simple matter to 
finish or refinish new 
and old furniture, 
woodwork and _ floors 
in Weathered, Mission, 
Flemish, Mahogany and 
other latest effects at little cost with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Apply our wax 
with cloth to any finished wood and rub to 
apolish with dry cloth, 
A beautiful finish will 
be immediately pro- 
duced. Our book ex- 
plains how you can 
easily change the 
color and finish of fur- 
niture to harmonize 
with your woodwork 
or other furnishing 





We save you money i telling how old, 
discarded, poorly finished furniture 
can be made serviceable and stylish. 
JOELINSON'S PREPARI VAX ISSOLDBY ALI 
DEALER N PAINT, 10 and 2Sc. packa and 


urger ans, W ‘ 4s color t 


mat Se FREE} 


e « 











Refinish Your Furniture | 


BARNEY 
© BERRY 


ICE AND 
ROLLER: 


SKATES 










re 
Ay’ 

















. LINES, lightness, 

expert construction, 
. materials — these are char- 
act sristic s ot the famous 


ba & seep Skates 


» for men and women and 
sizes and many styles. Your 
m or will get them for you. 


H Rk s and 


oy Ouilding an ice rink 


aoiny & Berry, i Broad 5 St., ~» Springfield, Mass. 


mailed those interested 


























S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Rodos, Wis. | | 





| Newark, Wayne Goumty 


= — — 


of Canned Goods 


| Ordered by Mail — Delivered by Express Free 


We ship you a selected assortment of 
Corn, Peas, Beans, etc., finest Western 
New York products, packed under 
strictly sanitary and healthful conditions. 
Delivered at your door by express all 
charges paid at $5.00 per case (24 cans). 
Cash with order. 

Write at once as our supply is limited. 
WILMOT, SMITH CO. 
New York State 
References: First Nat'l Bank of Newark, New York 


Your W inter’ Ss Supply | 


1 Im —— ‘ 


~ FUN an INSTRUCTION 
oLITTLEB OY, 








increase YourIncome ! 
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complete | 
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Exclusive Styles 
Unquestionable 
Quality 
If you want a hat 
ot finest fur felt, 
bec oming shape, 
refined, distinctive 
and correct in style, 
ask any dealer to 

show you a 





It 





Three grades, soft or stiff, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


, pre 
Pailadelphia by F j 
E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 

Est 
New York salesroom, 13 Astor P! r. B’way 
FACTORY: DANBURY, CONN 














Cigar Cutter 
$00 scm 


ixteent 
l 





in ywohh K. 
its clean and true 
Never tears or | < r 
Holds its edge Lies f 1 
vest pocket \ et 
attractive art e a ‘ 
nd welcome tt Price t 
dollar 
Spe 1 n ri 
dian 
A eweler f € 
R Cutter. If n 





hasnt 1 r 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. H. DICKSON 
21 A Maiden Lane New York 

















Work For Us 
in Your Spare Time 
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SUPERIOR MFG. COMPANY 
275 Second Street Ann Arbor, Mich 








was, and the meaning of that the code 
stated to be “five hundred head prime 
steers.” It was enough. The Interurban 
did not wish to accept the transportation 
of five hundred extremely ill steers, whose 
death was imminent. 

estcote, refuse consignment abso- 
lutely. Write particulars,"’ he wired 

Flannery showed the telegram to Mr 
Warold, who would have sworn, if swearing 
had been his custom, but it was not. He 
took the package of tags and went back to 
his office and did the tags up in smaller 
bundles and sent them by mail with a 
special delivery stamp on each lot, and 
charged the cost to the Interurban. Then 
he wrote a long and fervid letter to the 
President of the Interurban, in which he 
gave his opinion of the simplified spelling, 
and particularly of a man who would 
interpolate it into business by the power of 
his personal fiat. 

And Flannery wrote too. 

“President Interurban, Franklin,” he 
wrote. ‘i sent warold away with his tags 
pakag as you say to. he is mad I gess he 
will try to make trubbel. i tole him we 
coud not assept pakags addrest to Phoenix 
Sulphur Company Armourdale and it 
made him mad. no falt of mine. i ast 
him to leve out o out of phoenix and to 
yous f insted of ph in sulphur and too take 
that u out of armourdale agreeble to 
generl order numbr 719 and he wont do it 
no falt of mine. i got to spell rite when 
the rules sa so. no falt of mine. i aint 
makin rules i sais to him. pres of inter- 
urban is responssibel how we spel. i onnly 
spel as he sais too. Flannery 

The President received the two letters 
in the same mail. He read that of Mr. 
Warold first, and, when he came to ; 
threat to sue the company, he frowned 
This was all new to hir Chere was noth- 


a 





ing in the letter about five hundred in- 
disposed cattle of any kind He looked up 
Flannery’s telegrams, but they cast m 


light on it. Then he opened Flannery’ 
letter and read it. He got up and began 
walking up and down his office, stopping 
now and then to shake the fist in which he 
had crumpled Flannery’s letter. Then he 
called for Miss Merrill. 

She came, carrying her notebook in one 
hand and fixing a comb in the back of her 
hair with the other 

‘Take this!’’ said the President angrily 
“i Flannery , Westcote ”" He tramped 
back and forth, trying to condense all the 
bitterness that boiled in him into telling 
words. 

‘You are a fool!’ he said at length, 
meaning Flannery and not Miss Merrill 

Then he thought a while. Having said 
that, there was not much stronger that he 
could say. He had reached his climax 
too soon, 

“Seratch that out,’”’ he said, and began 
walking again. He looked at Flannery's 
letter and scowled. 

Miss Merrill waited patiently. It gave 
her an opportunity to primp. 

‘“‘Never mind, Miss Merrill,” said the 
President finally. ‘I will call you later.” 
He was wondering whether he should dis- 
charge Flannery, or issue Webster's Un- 
abridged as general order number 720, or 
what he should do. 

And Flannery went on with his letter t« 


Mary O'Donnell, for it was a work of several 
days with him. A love-letter was alone 
enough to worry him, but, when he had to 
think of things to say and still keep one eye 


on the list of three hundred words, his 
thoughts got away from him before he 
could find whether they had to be put ir 
simplified words or in the good old go-as 


] 


you-please English that he usu: 
He was sitting at the d 
messenger from the head office came in 
‘The messenger had been sent down to 
Westcote by the President and had just 
been across to the tag company to fix 
things up with Mr. Warold. He had fixed 
them, and the lever he had 
ig taeda his hand. It had mollified 
Mr. Warold. 
As the messenger entered, 









used Was a 





looked up from his letter, and smiled 
with pleasure. He was glad to see some 
one from the head office He wanted 


information about some of the words h« 
was ordered to use. He was puzzled about 
“stript.””. Did it mean " @ 
“stripped”? And was “‘tost”’ the kind of 
toast you eat or the kind you drink? And 
how about that funny-looking combination 
of letters ‘‘thru,” and a dozen others? 
‘I’m glad t’ see th’ sight av ye,” he said, 
holding out his hand, ‘‘for I do be wantin’ 


‘striped or 
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The choosing and planning of the dessert part of a meal is 
a dificult art which may be greatly simplified by the help of 
SUGAR 
WAFERS 
Exquisite confections whos subtle qualitie $s will wonder dt 
fully enhance the goodness of the simplest form of dessert. For 
| example: with a dish of vanilla or chocolate cream, a lemon 
souffle, an orange i e, a mint sherbet, serve Nabisco in their 
appropnate flavors. 
A hundred delightful combinations will readily suggest 
themselves to the artist m desserts. 
In ten and twenty-five cent tins 
FESTINO \n unusual confection wit almond s Iw h melts 
on the tongue an hisclo a creamy kernel of unexpected dehght. 
| NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY ; 
a 
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AQ) per cent. Sent for Examination 
A ° FREE 
cut in price»: gerd le 


LC LOPLATDIA Hi NNICA 
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WE ARE CUTTING 40 PER CENT, PROM THE PUBLISHER'S PRicI 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA CANNOT BE PURCHASED 
TER THE TIME LIMIT SHALL HAVE EXPIRED 


A 
















The work contains 
15 volumes, 9 x 6'4 laches 
10,000 double colamas 
37 000 biographies 
Over 100 superb maps 
Hundreds of 
priceless ijlustra- 
tions, many of 


them in color 


rHE NEW AMERICANIZED 


Encyclopedia Britannica 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
l 


gel 
A HANDSOME BOOKCASE FREI ‘ rk 
= 
x 
#1.00 SECURES THE SET © 
PREP ) ~ 
NI ‘ } 
INE I I 
FI 
§ 
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SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York : $ § 





















FLEXIBLE 
FLYER 


The Swiftest, Safest, 


Sled ever Invented. 


Strongest 


\ 
SWIFTEST— That suits the boys. 
The feet are not dragged in steering 
It does not "plow" in turning. Draws 
easiest when not « oasting 
SAFEST lt steers like a bicycle, the 
steering bar curving the spring-steel 
runners The only sled a girl can 
} properly control 
STRONGEST--Made of © second- 
| growth white ash and steel. Practi 


cally indestructible. Prevents wet 


feet and doctor's bills. 


| $50 


gel a reward 


Prize Contest for Boys and 
Girls adw on, All who enter 
Write for particulars 


Model Sled Free. 

Our cardboard model sled will show 

| you just how it works and give you lots 
of fun. Sent free by mail with illus- 
trated booklet giving full information 
regarding sizes and prices, 


I} S.L. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Box 1100S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
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i THE: FAMOUS a 


TURCO, “AMERICAN 


“YGEASS: RIPE.” 


) Will please any man for Christmas 


’ 


a - 










Fd a It is the ideal combination 
; 4 tthe Tur Water Pipe 
vit t umsiness 
t « 
‘ it rois Amer A 
Fy an it Without ts 


son 


Thus the Tarco-American 
Pipe assures a st y 
dry, clear, clean smoke. No 
biting the tongue, no wet to 
bacco remnants to throw away as 
every bit of tobacco in the pipe 
is consumed to a clear white ash 
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50c to $100 a week 
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HARDESTY MFG. CO.,Box16, Canal Dover, 0. | 


at nce ARE FAMOUS 


whe res 








ve ten, King I 
“o~, _ Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Mo. 
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' some help on these three hunderd worrds 


th’ Prisidint has been simplifyin’ down. 
'Tis a turrible job they be, thim three 
hunderd! — av thim I never will be 
after learnin’. Look at this now,” he said, 
putting his finger on ‘ ‘orthope dic.’ ‘‘And 
this wan,” he said, touc hing “‘ esophagus.’ 
‘Thim be tough wans! But it’s thankful 


I am there be but three hunderd av thim. ! 


There w'u’d be no ind t’ th’ day’s worrk 
sh’u’d th’ Prisidint take a notion t’ reforrm 
th’ whole dic-shunnery. If he was t’ 
shorten all th’ worrds in th’ English 
language, 
niver knowin’ whin th’ worrds was spelled 
right or wrong. They be a powerful in- 
crease of worrk, thim three hunderd 
worrds. Take this wan, now—‘thoroly’ 
‘tis a bird, that wan is! But Flannery 
will stick t’ th’ list!” 
The messenger laid the paper he had 
been holding upon Flannery's desk. 
‘I will be needin’ an assistant sh’u'd th’ 
Prisidint promulgate any more worrds 
like thim,” said Flannery; ‘‘and I w’'u’d 
recommind he be Corbett or Sullivan or 
wan of th’ other sluggers, for th’ patrons av 
th’ company be not all easy-goin’ like Mr. 
Warold. But progress is th’ worrd of 
th’ day, and I stand for shorter worrds, 
no matter how much extry worrk they 
mek. Th’ Prisidint has a great head on 


| him.’ 


| and Twenty: 


He opened the 
read it. 
‘*General Order Number Seven Hundred 


paper on his desk and 


To all employees of the Interurban 
Express Company: Cancel General Order 
Number Seven Hundred and Nineteen. 
By order of the President.” 

‘‘As I was sayin’,”’ said Flannery, ‘th’ 
Prisidint has a great head on him.” 


A Ten-Years Chase 


ERSISTENCY,” said the shoe _" 
man to the beginner on the road, 
the most desirable quality a salesman om 
possess. 

‘I mean persistency when applied with 
good common-sense. Persistency, where 
the salesman shows his teeth and growls 
out his request for an order, is usually 
greeted by a kick out of the door. Per- 
sistency, backed by courtesy, pleasant 
nature, good argument and a desire to be 
of service to the buyer, will win every 
time in the end. 

‘The other day I made a fair-sized sale 
to a dealer I have called on every season for 
ten years. Every time I approached his 
town I would say to myself: ‘What’s the 
use of seeing Smith. guess I will pass 
him this time.’ But somehow I could not 


| muster courage enough to ignore him en- 


| tirely, 


although each visit meant the loss 
of a half-day to me. 

thge oo greeted me pleasantly each 
time, but he was wedded to a certain make 
of shoe, and as an apology for not giving 
me an order said its manufacturer had 


I w'u'd have a long job av it, | 


always treated him fairly and had even | 


helped him, and he saw no reason why he 
should change. 

“He was just the sort of a customer 
who, if treated fairly, sticks. 

‘*Last month I called on him. He did 
not seem so enthusiastic about his pet 
manufacturer, so I managed to draw from 
him the story of his grievance. 

“It seems that the shoe manufacturer 
had placed the management of his business 
in the hands of his son, who introduced 
many new rules especially offensive to the 
older shoe dealers. Smith reported a short- 
age, and the son of the manufacturer asked 
for evidence. 

“Now, Smith was a great believer in the 
honesty of mankind. Hedoubted no man's 
word, he had no idea any one would doubt 
nis own. So the misunderstanding ended 
in Smith withdrawing his trade from the 
ms ant ifacturer 

‘I asked Smith why he had made up his 
mind to give me his trade without receiv- 
ing quotations from others, and he said: 
‘Il have admired your persistency. While 
all the other salesmen have long since 
stopped calling on me, you kept a-coming.’ 

But it was not Smith's trade alone 
which I won by persistency. I managed 
to secure a list of customers of Smith's 
former manufacturer, and I hustled around 
to see them. Nearly every one of them 
had some sort of grievance with the new 
management, and as a consequence was 
willing to give my goods a trial, A trial 
made them steady customers.” 
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HEN the King oO 


show they bring the show to the castle and 


he hears it alone 
all ki 


this country we are 


own private show is 


Edison Phonograph 
c 
song, to the famous tenor 


hymn, to a 


Anything that can be spoken, or 





the Phonograph with great naturalness, 

f are a king, why don't you exercise your kingly privilege and 
have a show of your own in vour hou 

Hearing is believing. The dealer will show you it 


National Phonograph Company 


1i Lakeside Ave., 


concerned. 
and listen to the latest popular 


rag-time dance 





f England wants to see a 


in his private theatre. In 


ngs as far as having our 


We simply buy an 
opera singer, to a tine old 
e or to a funny dialogue. 


sung, or played, can be reproduced in 


Orange, N. J. 
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Sprague Electric 


and valve Regulator 
Automatically char umpers of furnace 
or er, thus keeping your me at an | 


E ven, Healthful sent. 
with reduced coal bills 


Adjusted from the ving room Just set 
the 4 f th at des 1 No care 
No dange f urate, 

ars ‘Pays: for itself ‘int two seasons and 
will last for years. 


eale eat ratus end for 








\_ HOWARD THERMOSTAT CO., Oswego, N.Y. J 
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at wholesale 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
44 to 56 East 23rd St., New York 
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Musical Instruments 
PRICES CUT IN HALP. 










luce Mandolin outfits, $2.25 
outfits, £ \ 1 
2.25 uj I es ever 
Seif Ins r 
i! Le c 
x oy ‘ “ n 
each tustrumen Our ge text- 
ok No. 62 illustrating everv known 
ica strument sent FREE if you 
e instrument desired 


T he Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 E. 4th 8t., r 326 Wabash Ave., 
/A 


Cincinnati icaszo 














Spectacles ana 
Eyeglasses 












No odor, dirt, grease 
or smoke 













AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


The Best be =_ Co. 
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5-25 E. 5th St., Cantos, 0. 
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‘Aguale wanted ev erywhere ‘ 


" Warner Motor Co., Inc. 
Dept. 16, Flat tron Building 


New York City 
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Don’t Suffer with 
Cold Feet 


Because you have found 
no relief from common 
rubbers don't think 
you are doomed 
to suffer with 
cold feet. 










There is a remedy, 
certain, sure, ple asiIng, comfortable. Buy a pair ol 
TRADE MARK 


OVERSTIC 


\ DAT AUG ae WOW 24" G08 G 
NVISIBLE RUBE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 









And you will enjoy perfect foot freedom with 
absolute foot protection. They cannot “draw” 
the feet, or cause them to burn, sweat or swell. 
T hey cannot aggravate your “ pet “com. Try 
a pair. Made in various styles to fit any shaped 
shoe worn by men and women. 

The only Rubber recommended by physicians 

See that the name Everstick is in bottom of rubber 
Accept no substitute 


All good shoemen sell the get poe If youcar 
not get them, write Ne l see ye re 
plied and send you our free book“ Foot Safety 


Adams & Ford Co., Manufacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, O. 











Owna Home! 
N° buy de ra mera 


positive guarantee 


SECURITY BUILDING CO., The Originators 
10006 Insurance Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


We desire a first-class man to represent 
us in each community 














The 
Self 
and 


Sex 
Series 





SYLVANI 


TALL, D. D Sish 
Wi'dur Chapman, P.D., “Pansy,” Frances BE. Willard, Lady # 


Somerset, Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. by anus Stail, D. D 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ougbt to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Oug ht to Know 


4 BOOKS TO WOME -N. F 
F.A1 
Whata Sine Gir Or ight to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Enc 
Whata Youn uz Wife Ought to Kn 
wi ita we yman of bas vasnt t Kno yw 


994 Land Title Building, 
‘Vie Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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California—and 
On the Way 


Golden 
State 
Limited 





vation Car 


— 
@. Ail the comforts of you me club, including b daily | seoch wheres 
rts by wire, electric ghts and fans, etc 
¢ Send name and address for handsomely illustrated d pt booklet ‘ about 
this and other Rock Island trains to California 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines, CHICAGO. 


€ There is fascination, not only in Cali- 
fornia, but in every mile of the way via 
the Rock Island’s El Paso Short Line. 


€ There is supreme delight in every 
minute of the trip on the new 


€ Standard and Compartment Pull- 
mans, Mission style Diner and Mission 
style Buffet- Smoking - Library-Obser- 
just from the builder’s hands. 


Rock 


Island 





























lo Catholics! 
O VLAatTNoOlcs! 
The Catholic World, $3.00 ) yaa. speci ¢ 
Xmas Special— 
Goffine’s Instructions, 1.50 | Both { 
cC1cn ( ( . . 
Total, $4.50 ) Both tor 
d ( WW ex 1 We f 
, . pape th | 
l New Y 
Phe criticisms of these well | ) ry a Pf 
7 ,are only t ( ny ce hpi) t ting i 
being said about 7he Cat cH t ‘The Cumulative B I 
D cl Ss it as one of t ) ul f | 
speaking world. Its contribut sare the repre f Jy 
Eneglane 1 America. It has introduced to the ‘ 
best writers. It fulfills its name, and, although Ameri 
not parochial or national, but world-exter 
\lso, it sets forth the pri les of the Cat ( { 
interesting to non-Catholics as well as to members of the Church 
encourages correct thinking and clear, unbiased vie The ( World 
a yt but to those oO send check or 1 er for $3 | 
ade payable to Zhe Cath IWVoerld ), there will be t at this se ; 
Goffine’s heetemcthons r ree 
A Home Study Course in Christian Doctrine 
Goffine’s Instructions isa 700 page vo e, handsome! und it thar ny 
in gold It te you what ¢ " 
doctrine, describes the Holy I t > 1 
Epistles and Gospels for ry 5 HH 
Attractive Opening Fe or “Agents. ~QOne to a Parish 
THECATHOLIC WORLD, Published by the Paulist Fathers, 112 West 60th St., New York City 
— =} 
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100 Visiting Cardsm50c BUILD YouR OWN Boa rs 


4 yes frate t 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AE, St. Louis, Mo. DRAPER PUB.CO., 890A Broad St 
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THAYER & CHANDLER, Maw 
160 164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IMI. 

















THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
Edited by ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
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Read This Liberal Offer 


Fillin this Coupon To-day 











Young M: an 


This Is The Profession For Sou 
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“ten-cent 


mean a cigar that costs 


cig reeyou 


vou ten cents. 


I ne cigar is to the 
I ra‘‘$yo per M 
ord r, toth ber a ‘$50 
pel I 5 ir, id to the 
ra ‘sf t M r 6 
Intrinsicall that cigar is 
vorth as much when the man- 
irer appratses It at $4o per 
when the retailer 
! | ver his counter as a 
cent str it Phe difter- 
en 4 ind roc, is 
what it costs to get the cigar 
from n to you 
d t ide 
i ite 
N \ t { 
t ur ivto 
' > \ ( al 
A them 
; la | 
() \ rep that 
\ tl eliller 
“ ! t rs to 
| t I y who 
! t rt i] , 
! ret T ) ll ivain 
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| t to 
y ’ vants 
1 il ‘ t th 
\ wl cx 
| t nd retailer 
! br that 
“it oi . Shivers’ 
4 — Panatela 
| i na t 


MY OFFER IS:—I will, upon request, 
send one hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a reader of The 
Saturday Evening Post, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining ninety at my expense if he is 
not pleased with them; if he is pleased, 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit the 
price, $5.00, within ten days. 


TI fillers of these cigars are clear 
H vl 
HH 
i 
HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
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W he ‘nN you Spe ak of SAMPSON ROCK 


OF WALL STREET 


(Continued from Page 17) 


her head—she-—all—had 

beautiful than ever. He said calmly: 

“Fanny, I am going to Virginia to-morrow 
on business.” 

‘I’m so glad, Sam,” she 

Glad I'm going?” 

“Yes; glad you're going on business. 
What are you going to do?” 

“Do? | hope to do something —some- 
thing toearn you!’ ’ He tos »k adeep breath. 

“Don’t be silly, Sam,”’ she interrupted. 

“I’m not I mean business. You need 
not do as I say if I don’t make good. But 
I'}l make good.” 

She was silent because he was _ not 
laughing, and he was not gloomy, and 
he looked terribly self-confident. He did 
not notice that she was silent. He was 
interested in what he still had to tell her. 

“Fanny, I think I now have an oppor- 
tunity to do something useful.’ 

‘‘What is it, Sam?” she asked excitedly. 

“T won't tell you now. But never mind. 
All you have to know is that with the first 
money I make through my own efforts I'll 
buy two rings for you; one for immediate 
use and the other for =? 

‘Tell me more, Sam about the work, 
over there —in that nice chair 

No; I'll stay here and I’ il tell you the 
same thing again. I love you and I love 
to work for you. It’s nicer to work for 
both of us than for myself alone. Fanny, 
do you love me—er— yet? 

‘You promised not to - 

“I didn’t promise not to you. I 
can’t promise that, Fanny,” he w hispered 
huskily. “I've loved you all af life. I'll 
be gone for a long time—maybe weeks, 
Fanny! Will you—er—will you - - 

“Here’s the letter, Sam,’’ said Mrs. 
Collyer. She had seen nothing, because 
before her mind was the tape on which the 
ticker of her dreams was printing: ‘* Roan- 


! 


said eagerly. 





, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100! 

“T'll give it to Valentine,”’ said Sam 
composedly, “the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” He walked toward her, took the 
letter and placed it in his inside coat-pocket 
very deliberately, with an air of realizing 
how important the letter was. His face 
was still flushed and his fingers felt stiff. 
Fanny's face was also flushed, and she was 
glad he was not so near now; it helped to 
subdue that curious, nervous trembling that 
did not show outwardly 

‘*Sam’'s going south to-morrow, Mother,” 
said Fanny. 

‘Are you, Sam? Whatever in the 
world are you going to do there at this time 
of the year?” 

He almost answered that he was going 
down to make Roanoke sell at par very 
quickly But what he said was that he 
was going because he had begun to work 
with his father, and one of the first things 
he would do was to go over the Roanoke and 
ee the improvements that were making. 
He spoke seriously, but not over-earnestly, 
Fanny thought, without the enthusiasm 
that would have made her fear it would not 
last. He plagiarized bodily from his father’s 
dissertation on the art and science of 
railroading, but made it sound original by 
saving how interesting he had found it to 
learn all this and how much more there 
was to it than anybody suspected. 

He perceived he would not have another 
nity to be alone with Fanny that 
and because of that blood-cooling 


fact, and also because he began to think 





of Robinson and his stock, he spoke calmly, 
idiciously, and intere sted them, 
He shook hands with Fanny—a firm 


g grasp —as he took his leave 
He was cool fi was even ready to begin 
a scientific, deliberate, methodical 
Good-night, Fanny. Remember; when 
I come back!” He looked at her mean- 
ir His firm resolve to ‘“‘make good”’ 
made his heart beat almost normally 
Good-night, Sam. I wish you luck!” 

She looked at him 

She meant it! 

And as Sam walked away, his soul was 
among the stars and his body almost soared 
with it, it felt so light, so buoyed with love 
and hope He could not live without her, 
he could not work unless he worked for her 
Of course he would marry her. . 

He did not think of the work in V irginis a 
for fully six blocks. 
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PAUL MORTON 
ON REBATES 


(Continued / we 


As I have explained, the road was sit 
held up, as highw: aymen hold u 


pa stage- 


coach. The trouble, as I’ve told you, has 
been that the lane shippe rs have had the 
railroads by the throat Nor have they 
hesitated to punish officials who stood in 
their way and refused to grant their de- 
mands. I have had a large producer of 
coal and coke refuse to send a pound of 
freight over a road so long as I was con- 
nected with it. In a way the railroads 
were helpless, and conditions had to he 
met It was for these rez isons jth at I ad- 


vocated legaliz ved _———— for years belore 
I left the service 


How the Small Brothers Squealed 


“Did the little shippers ever make com- 


plaint? 

It ~ as my experience that complaints 
made by the little shippers were not that 
rates were too high, but that they were 
unfairly adjusted as between commodities 
localities or individuals. la competition 
between distributing centres or markets, 
railroads serving the same country, but 
running to different commercial centres, 
tried to secure advantages which would 
result in unfair adjustments. In justice 





to the public and themselves, the railro: 
should be compelled to be fair with eac - 
other. Years ago I urged the railroads to 
coéperate with the Interstate Commerce 


Ww 


Commission in maintaining rates, instead 
of opposing it. I suggested that the 
Western roads employ an attorney to be 
stationed at Chicago as the resident 


representative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that all complaints of 


discriminations and preferential rates be 
made ta this officer, who would have full 
authority to investigate charges and in- 


stitute proceedings against offending roads 
and their officials. This suggestion, how- 
ever, though frequently urged, was em- 
phatically lacking in the support 

cooperation necessary to put It into effec ct 

“What other reforms would be 
railroad order?” 

“Another reform which I should like 
instituted is a universal classification, 
arranged by an expert commission, ap- 
pointed by and acting under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce 
There are now several classifications 
though fewer than there were ten years 
ago—and one result of this is that the 
multiplicity of tariffs, which are published 
for the information of the public, at an 
expense to the railroads of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year, are absolutely 
unintelligible to any one but a rate expert 
When I was in the railroad business | 
would not trust myself to pick out a rate 
from one of our own tariffs; I would ask a 
rateman. A universal classification should 
be applied everywhere in the country. 
That, also, should be done under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

**As I understand, with the Government 


in 


to 


see 


Commission 


insisting on reasonable freight rates, both 
State and Interstate, to legalize pooling 
among railroads would be the great and 


most cony incing step toward Wiping out 
the crime of rebates?” 

‘Undoubtedly. I have long been on 
record on that proposition. In my testi- 


before the Industrial Commission it 
I pointed out that, in —— 
ooling, the original Interstate Com 

lan went a long way in obstructing th: 
result most wished for by authors, the 


mony 
1SO0, 


its 


prevention of unjust discriminations be 
tween individuals or communities. | 
predicted then that, unles woling wa 
authorized by Congress, the railroads of the 


country were more than likely to pass into 
the hands of a few owners, and then, 
without being legalized, a pool of the 
earnings would be practically accomplished. 
Legalized pooling, under the supervision 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
would necessitate a fair deal all around 
It would be in the interest of every shipper 
who wants nothing but equality in freight 


that wants 


However, if 


rates, and of every small town 
a fair opportunity to grow. 

the Government is going rigorously to 
enforce the new law, and protect the 
railroads by insisting on a strict adherence 
to tariff rates, the privilege of pooling is not 
as essential as it was before; though I do 
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‘Tl tell you why 
I bought mine” 


said a famous actor the other day when we 
were ‘‘talking shop’’ about the Gillette. 
** It was before you commenced to adve'tise it, 
I think, or at least before I ever heard of it, 
that showed me one. Know him? 
He’s the electrical engineer, the big one 
chap who did the first trolley line and a lot of 
such things. He had one, and lo at it 
from the expert’s point of view. 

** He told me it was ‘ mechanically perfect 
as to construction, on account of its simplicity 

and that in this respect it could never be 
improved upon. It was so perfectly simple 
that it was simply perfect. 

‘But what impressed me most was about 
the blades that you could temper steel to a 
far keener edge the thinner the steel, and for 
that reason the edge of a thick old style strop- 
tazor could never be tempered to the keenness 
of the Gillette ‘ paper-thin’ blade. 

* Maybe I don’t tell you this just as he put 





ked 


, 


it to me technically but that’s what it 
meant- and I’ve used one ever since and I 
guess I’ve been the means of converting say 
twenty of my friends to the ranks of the 
*Gilletters.’ LI enjoyed one all through Europe 
during the past year and my shaving bill 
amounted to about $: in American money. 


Took over 
dozen 


nine dozen blades and have seven 


left unused.’’ 
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not see, in times of great scarcity of traffic, 
how reasonable rates are going to be main- | 
tained unless some provision of this | 
character is made.” 

You came in for no little criticism,” 
said I, ‘‘as the fruit of that Chicago in- 
vestigation.” 

“That was to be expected,” gy do 
Mr. Morton easily. ‘Naturally the large 
shippers resented the breaking up of a 
system which netted them hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year. And just as 
naturally I, who had brought on the in- 
vestigation, became a target for attack.” 

‘Did it not worry you? And don’t 
you think the President was sometimes 
embarrassed by it?” 

‘Possibly he was; but I don’t believe that 
it ever embarrassed the President in the 
slightest degree. Before I gave my testi- 
mony I told him what it would be, and my 
purpose in giving it. After that I declined 
three invitations < enter the Cabinet be- 
fore I acce pte -d the Nav y portfolio. When 
I finally went into the Cabinet, it was en- 
tirely a personal matter, and had nothing 
of polities in it. 

“As for myself, I have been amused 
rather than worried by the attack, even 
though it was most unfair in what it con- 
cealed, and entirely false as to much that 
it asserted. I had the consciousness of 
knowing that I had done the right thing 
by myself, my company and the public; 
and under the same conditions— if it were 
needed to assist in destroying the secret 
rebate system, at once ignoble and un- 
lawful, and as dangerous to the railroads 
as it was disastrous to the people generally 

I would do precisely the same thing 
again.” 

What is your opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the new rate 
law ?”’ 

‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is the mediary between the public and the 
railroads, and is a good thing for both 
The chief trouble in the past has been that 
the Commission did not exercise suificient 
vuthority. I have always contended that 
a proper regulation of rates by Federal 
authority would not only prove a good 
thing for the public but for the railroads 
and I think there is a con- 
vietion on the part of railroad people that 
the new rate law will be observed. I think 
there is also a feeling that any violations of 
it will be followed by the conviction of 
those offending. Iam sure the new law 
will prove satisfactory to all concerned 
after it shall have had a fair trial.” 


He Made Good 


M' YRE years ago than I like to tell, | was 
a reporter on the New York World, 
which Mr. Pulitzer had not yet bought. 
Ballard Smith, then city editor, used to say 
that the office was a club which cost eve ry 
member of the staff from 8200 to $1000 a 

the expenses being the difference 
een what he earned on the World 
then known as “the American gentleman's 
newspaper’) and what he could earn on 
some one of the other dailies. 

Nevertheless, it was a blow to me when 
I discovered that Julian Ralph, the new 
city editor, and I could not get along to- 
gether As brother reporters, we had been 
great friends. As editor and reporter, we 
clashed. Despite my appeal from his 
rulings, he forced me out of ‘‘the club,”’ 
and | was obliged to hustle for a job. I 
had done it before and I knew the difficulty 
of it in a dull season, but there was no 
alternative. Moreover, I knew the for- 
muiz of the city desk, and did not propose 
to leave my name and address, so that 
‘‘eould be sent for when I was wanted.” 

I went straight to the Herald office, 
where“ Billy’ Meighan was city editor, and 
told him I wanted work, getting, of course, 
the usual reply that the staff was full. 


Lnemse Ives, 


vear, 


betw 


“I know that,” I said. ‘‘Every news- 
paperman knows there are never any 
vacancies on the Herald staff, but there's 


always room here for a good man. 

**Are you a good man?” asked Meighan. 

*“T’ll show you,” said I, ‘if you'll let me 
report a case that is to be tried by a Justice 
of the Peace e Staten Island to-night.” 

‘Go ahead,” said Meighan — and I went. 

That night, when I told him what had 
“3 din court, he said: 

“Write three-quarters of a column.” 

I wrote as I never had written before, 
and next day I had a column and a quarter 
inthe paper. And I stayed on the Herald 
staff ten years. D. A.C. 
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TheSlim Princess 


(Continued from Page 


of soft garments and 
turned, here in the doorway stood a 
feminine full moon, an elliptical young 
woman, with half of her pink and corpu 
lent face showing above a gauzy veil . r 
two chubby hands clasped in front of her, 
the whole attitude one of massive shy 

= beg pardon,”’ he said, 
her in wonder. 


He heard a rustle 


ness 


staring at 


She tried to speak, but was too much 
flustered. He saw that she was smiling 
behind the veil, and then she came toward 


him, holding out her hand. He took the 
hand, which felt almost squashy, and said: 
I am very glad to meet you 

Then there was a pause 

‘Won't you be seated?” he asked 

She sank into one of the leather chairs 
and looked up at him with a little simper, 
and there was anothe r pause Who wasshe 

‘Pardon me for referring to your atti 
tion, but have you tried anything for it?’ 
he asked, feeling that it was a rather awk- 
ward way to begin. 


ic- 





For what?”’’ she asked, considerably 
surprised. 

I wouldn't have mentioned it, only I 
think I can give you some good tips. I 
had a cousin Flora who was troubled the 
Same way. About the time she went to 

Lith Colle ge she got kind of careless with 
herself, used to eat a lot of candy and never 
take any exercise, and she got to be an 

il-looking thing. If you'll cut out the 
foods and drink nothing but kKis- 
and begin skipping the rope every 


ou'll be surprise d how much of that 








take off in a little while. At fir 
7 won't be able to skip more thar 
twenty-five or fifty times a day, but you 


keep at it and in a month you can do your 


five hundred. Put on plenty of flannels 


and wear a sweater. And show you a 
dandy exercise. Put your heels together 
this way,’ and he stood in front of her, 
“and try to touch the floor with your 
fingers—so!’’— (illustrating ‘You won't 
be able to do it at first, but keep at it, and 
it'll help a lot. Then, if you will lie flat on 


your back every 
feet up and down 

She had listened, at first in utter amaze- 
ment. Now her timid coquettishness was 
giving Way to anger. 

‘What are you trying to tell me? 
asked 

‘It’s none of my business, but I thought 
you'd be glad to find out what'd take off 
about fifty pounds.” 
‘And is this why you came 
demanded. 
‘] didn’t come 


morning, and work your 


’ she 


to see me? 
she 


to see yo 


‘‘My father said you were waiting, and 
he sent me to you.” 
“Sent you My dear girl, you may be 


good to your folks, and — heart may be 
in the right place, and I don’t want to hurt 
vour feelings, but father oe got mixed in 
his dates. I certainly didn’t come here to 
see you Ae 
As he was speaking Jeneka wriggled for- 
ward in her chair and then arose. She 
stood before him, heaving most perce ptibly 

‘Your manner is most insulting,” she 
declared. She had expected to be show- 
ered with compliments, and here was this 
giggling stranger advising her to be thin! 
She toddled over to the door and pushed 
a bell. Then she turned upon tf 
wildered stranger and remarked coldly 
“Unless you have something further t 
communicate, we shall consider this inter- 
view at an end.”’ 

A servant appeared in the doorway 

**Show this person out,” said the portly 
prince ss. 





The servant gave a little scream 
“Mr Pike! 

‘Kalora!”’ 

And then he was holding both her hands 
‘You are here—here in Morovenia? 
You 1 came all the way?” 

All the way! I'd have come ten times 
this far. Before I left New York I heard 
about all those messenger-boys hunting 
me around the hotels, but I didn’t knov 
what it meant. When I got back to Wash- 
ington I found your note, and, as soon as 
I could get Congress calmed dowr 
started —got in here last night 

‘But why have you come? 
“Can't you guess?” 
During this hurried interview Jeneka had 


been holding a determined thumb against 
the electric button. The Governor-General, 
waiting impatiently up the hallway, heard 
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| the prolonged buzzing and came to gee | 


gate. He found the adorable Jeneka, all 
trembling with indignation, in the doorway. 
She saw him and pointed. He looked and 
saw the distinguished stranger, the man of 
many titles and unbounded wealth, stand- 
ing close to the slim princess, holding both 
of her hands and beaming upon her with 
all af the unmistakable, delirious happiness 
of love ‘’s young dream. 

‘What does it mean?’ asked the 
Governor-General. ‘‘Is it ania —"’ 

‘He was rude to me,’ began Jenek 
‘‘He was most insulting 

Mr. Pike turned to meet his prospective 
father-in-law. 

**You meant well, but you got twisted,” 
he remarked. ‘This is the one I was look- 
ing for.” 

At first Count Selim Malagaski was too 
dumfounded for speech. 

‘*Are you sure?” he asked. ‘‘Can it be 
possible that you, a man worth millions 
of piasters, an exalted ruler, a Noble of the 
Mystic Shrine, have deliberately chosen 
this waspy, weedy ——”’ 

“Let up!”’ said Mr. Pike sharply. ‘‘ You 
can say what you please HI your 
daughter, but you mustn’t make remarks 
about the young woman I am hoping to 
marry. I don’t know anything about her 
local reputation for looks, but I think she’s 
the most beautiful creature that ever 
lived, and I'd make it stronger than that 
if | knew how. You thought I meant the 
fat one. Well, I didn’t, but I hope the 
agreement goes just the same. And I'll 
stick to what I said. I’ll get the other one 
married off. It may take a little time, but 
I think I can find some one. 

‘‘Find some one?” cried Jeneka indig- 
nantly. 

‘Find some one?” repeated her father. 
“She has been sought by every young man 
of quality in the whole kingdom. How 
dare you suggest that —— 

Thea he paused, for he was beginning 
to comprehend that young Mr. Pike had 
ened in and saved him, and that, in- 
stead of rebuking Mr. Pike, he should be 
weeping on his breast and calling him 
**son.”’ 

Jeneka came to her senses at the same 
moment, for she saw her dream of five 
years coming true. She knew that soon 
she would be the Countess Muldova. 

Mr. Pike suddenly felt himself caressed 
by three happy mortals. 

“I shall make you a Knight of the 
Gleaming Scimitar,’ said the Governor- 
General. ‘I have the authority.” 

‘Thanks,”’ replied Mr. Pike. 

‘““And we can have a double wedding,” 
exclaimed Jeneka, whose ecstasy was 
almost apoplectic. 

‘We shall be married in Washington,’ 
said Kalora decisively. ‘‘I am not going 
to be carted over to my husband's house 
and delivered at the back door, even if it 
is the custom of my native land. I shall 
be married publicly and have twelve 
bridesmaids.”’ 

“You may start for Washington imme- 
diately,” said her father with enthusiasm. 

“7 shall need a chaperon. Send for 
Popova s 

“Good! His punishment shall be—per- 
manent exile.” 

‘Nothing would please him better,” 
said Kalora. ‘‘Over here he is nothing 
in Washington he will be a distinguished 
foreigner. Washington! Washington! To 
think that all of us are going back there! 
To think that once more I shall have 
pickles all the pickles I want to eat!” 

‘We have over fifty varieties waiting 
for you,"’ said young Mr. Pike tenderly. 

*T have been thinking,’’ spoke up the 
Governor-General. ‘I shall apply to the 
Sultan. He shall make you a Most Noble 
Prince of the Order of Bosporus The 
decoration is a great star, studded with 
diamonds.” 

‘Thanks,”’ replied Mr. Pike. 

That night "the great palace at Moro- 
venia was completely illuminated for the 
first time in many months. 


(THE END) 
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DO CLERKS GET 
FAIR PLAY? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of American outfits for the 
shawl-garbed wife and the bashful, 
children. His salary is also high. 
There is another and still more fruitful 
(And in this I admit that a wife 
isa helpmate.) In the vast living quarters 
of cities are tens of thousands of tiny shops 
of every description, and most of them are 
run by former clerks. If a youngster be so 
unusually lucky as to marry a frugal wife, 
and can save five hundred dollars, and can 
impress the wholesale firms with his energy, 
honesty and business sense, then they are 
glad to give him credit on the first supplies. 
With his savings he rents a small store, 
buys furnishings on the installment plan, 
elects himself boss and his wife chief clerk, 
begins business, elects his wife boss and 
himself chief ¢ lerk, attracts some of his old 
store‘ following’’—and is a man of business 
with prospects large or small according to 
his (or his wife’s) ability. But it is not 
an easy path, for the competition is keen. 
The home life must be lived practically in 
the shop; they must be, li a doctor, 
always ready. And I believe these family 
firms are largely responsible for our ex- 
hours. For they can easily keep 
open because they live in their stores. 
There is a third and final way to moderate 
One clerk in a hundred becomes 
a buy This is the common ambition of 
the low ntown department store youngsters. 
The clerk who is quickest and shrewdest 
may become an assistant to the buyer for 
his department, and then, if he pleases his 
chief, he may in time become a head buyer 


admiring, 
little 


success 


cessive 


success 


himself. These positions are eage rly 
sought, not only on account of their high 
salaries, but because all clerks know of 
the chances there for graft. This needs no 
explanation. I am not myself a_ close 
student of graft, but I know clerks who 
have lived with me, I have seen them 


become buyers, and I have seen the quick, 
amazing change in their living. I Saew 
one whose salary is only forty dollars a 
week, and yet vwns an automobile 
know one who, after five years of work at 
three thousand a year, has a bank account 
of twenty-one thousand 

So much for the chances of moderate 
success, 

But you must remember that working 
men have almost equal chances, There 
are Carnegies and Schwabs as well 
Rockefellers and Morgans. There 
contractors as well as shop owners. 

We must look to some other cause why 
lads hecome frugal clerks instead of princely 


as 


are 


hod-carriers. And this other final cause 
is really the strongest of all. It is the | 
deep-seated instinct jor soe ial position, the 

/ of the title Mister, the passion for colla 


and ‘ leantline $8, 
It is all very fine 
of labor.”’ 


to talk of ‘‘the dignity 
In the abstract this is splendid, 
but in the concrete case of coal-teamster 
Dan it fails to appeal. In the first place I 
hate to shovel coal, I loathe the sooty stuff, 
and, as for giving it a hearty, careless 
welcome and permanent home in my hands, 
my nails, the skin of my face, my hair, my 
very eyes—I should rather be even a 
pauper clerk—and shave daily! 

Not only do I dislike this labor, but I 
must confess it gives me a certain secret 
pleasure to walk cleanly by this grimy 
teamster Dan, and feel my social delicacy 
in cheerful contrast to his grime. And 
again, on Sunday morning, when he swag- 
gers in to buy out my counter, it is pleasant 


to advise him kindly. Poor fellow, though 
the soot is now scrubbed partially away, 
the vulgar stuff is still so plainly visible in 


nooks and crannies of his rough, hard skin, 
and he looks so stiff and embarrassed in 
these Sunday his, he knows so 
little about nice living, that it gives me a 
generous thrill to advise him and help him 
blindly to grope his way, by high collars 
and genteel cravats, slowly up the social 
ladder 

And here 
part For 
woman love 
heart does, 


clothes of 


the woman plays her 
more than man 
social position. Dan's sweet- 
and that is why Dan is so 
anxious to dress on the Sabbath. And 
when they marry, Dan’s wife will bring up 
Dan's daughter Louise to love it even more 
than either her parents. If Louise goes 
to work ina store, she will be a “‘ lady clerk” 
and will want to marry a gentleman. And 
she is such a guileless, bewitching young 
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even 


does | 
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cCOSt SIX dollars everywhere 
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CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New Yor 


A CLOSE ‘ 
SHAVE 


a torment to the man 
sits a wiry beard and ten- 
der skin. 

For instant relief 
shaving just 
face a few 
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A stenographer can do no more 
than her machine will permit 
Give het 

























i produces letters, documents, bills 
kind and color of 
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h demands, and you 


whic 
and statements in the 
typewritir 







materially add to he 





usefulness 
















thing that many foolish lads will become 
jealous rivals around her. And_ ther 
which will have the greatest chance, the 
elegant pauper clerk or the awkward, 
collar-twisting, Sunday-clothed carrier of 
the hod? In vain will old Dan protest 
and point to the hod-carrier's nice bank 
account The mother will keep silent 
The lady daughter will smile Poor rich 
Joe the hod-carrier! Fascinating Mister 
Smith—the clerk! Is Joe invited to the 


weekly dances given by Smith's society 





No. For how absurd would he look 
a shiny dress suit. But Smith dances 


clothes, light 
show so 


divinely, and can talk of 
operas, and even the 
Smith, the young rascal, wins out and is 
happy. And Louise's younger brother, 
watching all this, and later, 
when he, in his turn, begins looking 
Ways at girls, he braves the anger of old 
Dan, and clerk instead of 
an opulent teamster. 

Some females become ladies when in- 
I know one—a wee pet of mine, the 
sole bright spot of my Christmas, for 1 am 
always invited to her tiny tree. She is 
the daughter of my younger brother, Dick, 
who used to be a plumber, but has since 
become a clerk in a hardware store rhe 
other night when I went to see her I was 
very tired and | lay down on the lounge, 
and she nestled close to my elbow Then 
followed a long, long silence 1 knew she 
was thinking hard 

Uncle Sammy,” she asked, sitting 

suddenly up, ‘would you rather be 
or a plumber? 

‘Beautiful lady,” I 
insisted on that form of 
would rather be whichever 
] waited through another long silence 


Well,” she said at last, wrinkling her 


horse 
becomes Wis 
side- 


becomes a poor 


fants 


a CierK 
, 

replied (she always 

address), I 


vou love best 





brows, ‘*‘Uncle Sammy, you can just go or 
a clerk. Yes, | 1 sure of ! 
Don't you dare to bea plumber! Look a 
the way my papa used ti be at night all 
greas) ind smel And think of Alice 
papa He's a coal mar Yes, he She 
won't ever say it, but I’ve seen him drive 
by and try to make her notice him And 
Uncle Sammy, I tell you, that man is a 
fright! She nestled closer Just think 
of kissing him,’’ she said He is so 
different fro mm you 
And so, 0 : the whole, I am delighted to 
be a Cle ay gf se omar we all Only we 
are really beginning to wonder if we are 
getting our share of Society's pay The 
average lazy, commonplace clerk, like 1 
re s twelve or thirteen dollars a week 


lhe average lazy, commonplace workman 
ts from fifteen to twenty-five dollars 








Something must be done And, in fact, 
it even now being done for us. For a 
huge, deep, commercial tenden is at 
VOrK Little b little the great depat 
ment store is swallowing the sm: one 
these big stores, in turn, are combi g 1 
i giant trust that is soon to control the 
shop trade of the cit And that br 
us clerks together in masses and make 

iral for us also to co ine Alread 
; e begur t be no vulgar 
lat union for se of raising 
waves Let it i nice pe t 
societ to 1 rea l¢ ot ge . 
cae 

nd let some one else do the organizir 
For I am tired of investigating myself. 1 

going back to Barnat Rudge and 


Cheap Copying Ink 


N THE office where I work V 

indelible or cop) ing pence ils are used, 
and one day one of these pencils 
tally drop ped into my sponge cup, whi h 
was filled with water. Immediately the 
lead in the pencil began to dissolve and the 
water to change its color. 

This gave me an idea, and I began ex- 
os rimenting, with the result that now every 
time I sharpen my indelible pencil I save 
the lead Also, the short stubs of these 
pencils are kept, and all turned over to the 
office boy, Ww SS pulverizes the lead and 
then dissolves it in water until the proper 
consistency is obtained. This makes an 
excellent copying ink. 

This ink is of a pretty violet shade, 
flows freely from the pen, and produces 
good copies, the tissues being unusually 
clear. In an office where a few of these 
pencils are used, enough of the lead can be 
utilized in this manner to make all the 
copying ink required —from what formerly 
went to the waste-basket GFK 
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4 SHAVING STICK ~ 


(oEMULCENT 


COLGATE'’S 


SHAVING STICK 


Useful and Ornamental. 
Its value is out of all 
proportion to its cost. 


WACHUSETT 


COAT SHIRT 
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| “WAHL SE TT COAT SHIRTS promote | 
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} case an clisprat in dressing Dave 
j time, tem torment. Stvlish and 
} durable cheap ecause best. | 
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ANG Cold 
s Feet 


Sick or Well, Married or Single, 
You Can Sleep with Bailey’s 


‘Good Samaritan’ 
Hot Water Bottle 


AND BE HAPPY 











‘ foothache, | 
t towether k t perfect foot-warmer 
The only Bottie that does 


ro-in. diam, qts), $1.50! ,, 
i1-in. diam. (3 qts), $1.75 
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C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SAM'L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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As the Game Lies 


(Concluded from Page 19) 
Climbing out of the rusty automobile of a 
second-hand appearance—which Doane’s 
very respectable, elderly coachman always 
took in hand with a perfectly stony look 
as though he were taking his life in his 
hand at the same time—Doane, senior, 
stumped across to the glass door of his 
study and went in. Doane, junior, fol- 


j lowe d sile ntly. 


The elder man dropped his round cloth 
hat—of a kind aehouy else ever wore 
upon the table, and ran his blunt fingers 
oe the shock of iron-gray hair. 

ell, when's the wedding going to be?” 
he be a with a kind of rough joc- 
ularity. 

‘I don’t know,” said the son calmly. 
‘‘When there is a wedding I imagine young 
Segner will be the bridegroom.”’ 

How?” said the father, straightening 

‘* Howard Segner,”’ the son repeated. 
guess she’s in love with him. | pulled out 
of it last night.”’ 

Doane regarded his son stolidly a mo- 


ment. ‘‘I guess they’ve skinned you, 
Joe,”’ he comme nted sim ply. 
‘*Maybe so,” the son replied. _ Anyway, 


it turned out that way. Of course, what 
ever loss there is in liquidating the bank 
will be charged up to me,”’ he added 


*Shucks said the old man. “We 
went in together. I didn’t want to marry 
the girl; and I wasn't what you might call 
hot to have you doit either. It’sall right.” 


The telephone rang, and Joe took up the 
receiver. In a moment he < eg into the 
instrument, “Why, certainly; any time 


you wish.” 
When he hung up the receiver he ex- 
plained simply: ‘‘She wanted to know if 


she could come over and see me—now that 
the bank is really saved.” 

Doane, senior, made no comment on 
that, but took the folded evening news- 
paper from his pocket. A little later Joe 
put on his hat and went out of the door on 
the other side, that gave upon the lawn, set 
with shrubbery. Presently Doane laid 
down his paper and went to the window 
that overlooked the lawn, where he stood 
with his hands in his pockets. He saw 
Joe's heavy, strolling figure; then a figure 
in white that came swiftly through the 
shrubbery and ran forward with out- 
stretched hands. He saw the girl clinging 
to Joe's hands, stooping toward him, 
looking up into his face, her own face 
radiant. She was certz ainly a very pretty 
girl An old fragrance—and something 
more, that had to do with the patter of 
small feet and the pipe of treble voices 
tirred in the old man’s mind 

He turned away from the window. 
‘They skinned you all right, Joe,’’ he said 
to himself; *‘ but mebbe it’s just as well.”’ 


Buried Savings 


HEN I was nineteen years old and 

had just completed my first term as 
a country school-teacher .1 had saved one 
hundred and fifty dollars from my salary. 
I lived in a small town where frenzied 
finance was not known. One day a well- 
dressed and businesslike stranger called on 
me and said he wanted to sell me some 
stock in a company which was to be cap- 
italized at thirty-five hundred dollars for 
the purpose of buying ground and laying 
out a fine cemetery. He promised good 
returns for investors. The burying-ground 
was to be made ornamental with drives 
and beautiful flower-beds. I was shown 
the subscription list, which bore the names 
of all the prominent men of the village, and 
after consultation with those who had 
bought stock, I took one hundred and 
fifty dollars’ worth. 

When the total amount desired had been 
subscribed the promoter spent two hundred 
and fifty dollars for five acres of ground 
half a mile from town. Then he went to 
Chicago to engage a landscape gardener. 
Since then (it is now seven years ago) 
neither I nor any of the stockholders have 
seen him nor have we heard from him. 
He stated to us while organizing the com- 
pany that he had done the same thing in a 
number of other places. It is the belief 
of my associates that he left us to take up 
the same work elsewhere. I have never 
received any returns for my investment, 
and the stockholders have never been able 
to sell the ground for the reason that the 
deed was made out to the promoter. 

—C. D. H. 
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When you build, get the right roof: 
Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs 


outlive the building without paint or repairs. 
Can you ask more of a roof? 


Better write for our free Book of Facts. It will help you do your own 
thinking on this question. It’s a book for the man who pays the bills. 
it the tin people say about tin Roofs 

a ae. wake 


| “ shingle “ ‘ shingle 
tells “patent “ 4 “patent 
(tar, asph alt, gr ivel, etc.) 
what * Slate about slate Roofs 
It is a concise but complete handbook on the Roof Problem — | 


on which the life of your building depends. It tells all the facts 
about all the roofs. 


It’s yours for a postal—write for it NOW! 


Genuine Bangor Slate Company, ». 
Ark Building, Easton, Penna. 
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The Peck -Williamson Co., 329 W. 5th St., Cincinnati,O. 
Dealers — Our ‘Agency Proposition is Too Good to Turn Down. iS 
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| You can’t expect a locomotive of twenty years 
ago to pull the Empire State Express through 
on to-day’s fast time. 

How about the typewriters — the business 
engines of 1886 2 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter is built for to-day’s 
business schedule. 






24 
(Writing ENTIREL) 





Your work is not done ina modern wav unless you 


have a modern ‘l'ypewriter, made to meet every 
ult rement ot the alertly, economically conducted, 


modern ofthce —a Typewriter in which moder 





machine patched up 
appliances. 
The L. C. Smirk & Bros. Typewriter is the 





1907 Typewriter — economical — modern — efficient 
— dependal 
Send for tiiustrvated catalog te 
SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A 
> AND EMPI YMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CIT!IP 
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The United 
Fruit Company 
Announce Three Special Trips to 


JAMAICA 


$85. to $100. | 19 Days. 


Leave BOSTON Dec. 12, 19 and 26 
t $100. 
Leave PHILADELPHIA De 
$ 











Leaving Baltimore on ships of the Line, Dec. 12 19, 


ITINERARY 












REGULAR SERVICE 


- UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
F.S. JOPP, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Long Wharf, Boston 








surpass anv we h ¢ ever mad but they 4 





appeal to music lovers chiefly because of their 


beautiful tone and quicl 
The Ivers & Por 
time, and costs less than one-half the average 


piano to keep in tune 





Where we have no dealer we sell dir 
Boston. We will send a piano o1 
with the guarantee that if it fails to suit 
may be returned at our expense for railway 
freights both ways. Easy payments if desired 
Old pianos taken in exchange 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
103 Boylston Street, Boston. 


EVERY MAN NEEDS 
my An Interchangeable Leaf Vest 


ir % Pocket Memorandum Book 
>| Up-to-Date. Econon 








When open 


Not for sale 
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Fiexible Seal Lea 50 * é 
( er and sorule \ fl ii 
Extra packag Aves f 1 
Name hh we or ver 2, cents a 1 ia 
Sent postp d on rece pt of } 
A set of 365 dated | es 07 to be used with 


above books, price $1. oOo. An indexed desk 
trav furnished free with each set Makes an idea 
al nutment book or af d 


Clarke Loose- Laat Book Co., Dept. E 
230 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS i. 


es SOLD OR RENTED 








All the St r 
ANYWHERE 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St, Chicago 





“AN INTERFERER 
WITH CU P 1D” 


(Continued from Pa 


Freddy turned to strike a match and 
get a firm grip on his expression before he 
replied 

“Is it so important 

*“*A Christmas tree without pop orn! 

She intended the look to be tragic 
Freddy t the match 
nipped his fingers 

We 


go get 


Was so entranced tha 


I] 
one glance at the moon 


You're a darling,’’ Mrs. Freddy mur- 











mured, making a mental note of the ‘we 
“Sidney knows the place, so he can go 
with vou 

Jane bit her lip, but her expression was 
admirable, and Sidney reluctantly climbed 
down from the ladder. Mrs. Freddy gav 
him a keen look from under ashe 
He really was clever. He did not once 
glance at Jane, who stood st KI! 
at the moon Mrs. Freddy he s 
picions of Sidney. She was sure that har 
kerchief belonged to him 

She discovered a shortage in the ribbor 
supply as ingeniously as she had managed 
the other little affair, but she had been pre 
( ng that for an hour, k ip to tl 
cun th easy rrace The village wa 
a aeunlaas three 1 es away and one ol 
its two stores boasted ribbor 1 me que 
tion as to whether the ribbon was really 
necessary hung fire for a1 

“Il won't have my tree spoiled for a 
little extra trouble,’’ Mrs. Freddy poute 

Freddy gallantly came to the reseu 
with a decisive word She was afraid that 
in his enthusiasm /e would offer to go fi 
it and spoil everything, so she hastil 


clipped off a piece of the ribbon and dan- 
gled it in easy reach of the other two girls 
talking meanwhile to kee; \ 
Marion held out her hand for 
the sample Then, of cours Leigh must 
go to drive Sir Ws alter. After 
over, Mrs 
ever that no one could be trusted with S 
Walter but Leigh She said 


So two sleighs were ordered and four 


mouth shut 


thinking 


Freddy was more positive thar 


unsuspecting persons were thrust uncere 





moniot into ee hand of Cupid—and 
then, at es Jo must make a puncl 
with Elean » hel , hit 





ci 
Ar “weary oe later the front door banged 
and some one came dow! he } 
They're back!” exclaimed Mrs. Fred 
in an excited whisper 


She started for the door and met Marior 
followed by—Sidnev! Ma ere 
the ribbon and began to extricate herself 






m her wraps 
Where's Leigh?”’ inquired Mrs. Fredd; 


in surprise 
“They have gone for the popeort 
‘But I thought Leigh went with you 


for the ribbon?” 

‘**Sidney went with me 

Mrs. Freddy looked at them in charm- 
ing exasperation 

‘Does it really matter?” asked Sidney 

Mrs. Freddy came to and beamed upon 
them. 

“Why, of course not,’ she answered 
sweetly; ‘but I told Leigh to drive Sir 
Walter.” 

‘He did,’’ Marion answered. She looked 
at Sidney. ‘I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, except that Freddy handed Jane 
in behind Sir Walter, and naturally Leig! 
drove him because you said so.”’ 

Mrs. Freddy understood, and sh¢ , 
Freddy a crushing look. Waylaying Cupid 
in any such manner was nothing less than 
high treason. Freddy returned the look 
with a bland smile 

We didn't object to the slow hors« 
said Sidne . cheerfully ‘*He covered dis 

ance in great shap« 

Mrs Freddy let one hand fall lightly on 
his coat sleeve 

“I’m glad you don’t mind being im- 
posed upon,”’ she said 

‘We don’t —by you,” he replied 

He looked over Mrs Freddy s shoulder 
at Eleanor, who was standing in the door- 
way, and —and—winked. 





V 
RS. FREDDY vacillated between the 
dining-room and the doorway until 
she heard the tinkle of sleigh-bells 
‘I was afraid something had happened,’ 
she remarked to Freddy with a look of 
relief. 


“T hope it has,” he replied promptly. 
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it,”’ Jane announced after 
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| An Ideal Christmas Gift 
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fere with Cupid, 


THE SATURDAY 


“Not they,”’ she returned with a smile 
that had just the faintest tinge of sarcasm 
in it. ‘‘Something might have if you 
hadn't mixed them up. I’m tempted to 
punish you.” And she swept past him into 
the dining-room with her head in the air. 

Jane’s rosy face appeared a moment 
later. 

‘It was just lovely!” she said, punctu- 
ating her words with little gasps of delight. 

The country is beautiful! 

Leigh had stopped in the hall, but he 
came in in time to nod a vigorous assent. 

‘Where is the popcorn?’’ asked Mrs. 
Fre dc ly. 

Jane looked at her uncompre ‘hendingly ; 
then she opened her red lips to answer, but 
no sound came. Leigh went white, then 


red, and looked first at Jane, then at Mrs. 
Freddy. 
‘‘We—we didn’t get it,” he managed to 


say at last. 
‘We forgot it,’’ confessed Jane. 

Mrs. Freddy folde d her arms, and every- 
body knew what was coming to them. 

Are you?” she demanded. 

‘We are,”’ said Jane desperately. 

Leigh sat down suddenly. 

Upon my _ soul!” exclaimed 
Freddy, and she sat down, too. 

‘“*We can’t be married for a long time,”’ 
Jane said finally, ‘‘because, you 
Leigh’s only starting.’’ She reached out 
one hand to him and Leigh took it gently. 
Mrs. Freddy felt as if she were intruding 

“*T just had to tell her,”’ said Leigh. ‘I 


Mrs. 


See, 


saw it coming when you asked us down 
here * 

**Why, I never- "’ Mrs. Freddy began. 

“Neither did I, unt "Jane 
paused, 

“Well?” 


“Until he kissed me.” 
It was out. Mrs. Freddy took a moment 
to readjust herself. She had been so sure 


that handkerchief belonged to Sidney. 
She even allowed her glance to travel to 
him. Sidney grinned. 


“T may as well own up when you look 


at me like that,” he said. ‘‘So are we.” 

Mrs. Freddy started and looked alarmed. 

“Sidney !”’ she exclaimed. 

“We've been engaged a month,’’ said 
Eleanor. 

“| never dreamed,” repeated Mrs, 
Freddy, as if those were the only words in 
the language. 

‘*Well, you see it’s my first season,” 
Eleanor went on, ‘‘and it handicaps a girl 
to be engaged. Sidney thinks it handicaps 
a man, too—so there. We are to be mar- 
ried in June. I wish you wculdn’t tell.” 

Mrs. Freddy put a finger to her lips. 
‘“*Not a word,” she promised. 

Freddy filled the glasses and held one 
aloft 

‘*May I?” he said. 

Mrs. Freddy looked at him in astonish- 
ment, : 

“May you ?”’? she asked. 

There was an eloquent pause; Marion 
broke the silence. 

‘After all, why should I care?” she said. 


Mrs. Freddy gasped. She had no words 
left, so waved her hand silently toward 
John. Marion nodded. Mrs. Freddy was 
on her feet in an instant. She kissed each 


girl in turn, and in her ent®usiasm almost 


kissed John, 
I don't mind,” 


too 


if Freddy 


said Marion, “* 


doesn't.’ 
How did Freddy know?” 
“He came into the music-room most 


unexpectedly last night,’ John confessed. 
‘He said he could keep a secret.” 

‘‘How long has it been a secret?” 
que ried. 

**Since last night.”’ 

“Not really?” She fairly trembled with 
delight. 

Freddy 
80 perfect that all were 

“Here's to Cupid,” he 
live long and prosper.” 


she 


raised his glass with a gesture 
lost in admiré ation, 


said. ‘‘May he 


Freddy extracted the list from his pocket 
and held it out to his wife. He stroked his 
firm chin thoughtfully with a question in 
his eyes 

**] still think that Leigh and Eleanor 

he began 

“Oh, what's the use of trying to inter- 
Freddy? I'm satisfied.” 
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Hollow Ground 
as illustrated 


$2.50 


Set of Two in 
Leather 
Case 


$5.50 





and we will] send you 


position for every part of the 




















An Everlasting Christmas Remembrance 


A“CARBO MAGNETIC” Razor 


No Pulling while shaving; No Smarting after shaving; “Carbo Magnetic” 
Razors are not made of what is termed good English steel, 
of the FINEST STEEL THAT IS PRODUCED IN ENGLAND. 
ployed to make them commands the highest possible price. **Carbo Magnetic’’ 
Razors are not tempered by fire as others are, 
CLUSIVE SECRET PROCESS OF ELECTRICITY every blade being tempered EVENLY 
and ALIKE. Perfect steel, perfectly tempered ,combined with perfect work- 
manship, must produce a perfect Razor. “CARBO MAGNETICS” ARE PERFECT. 


Send us vous dealer’s name, tell us if he handles the‘ 

ve ur booklet entitled * 
you a vincaneattiae whereby you can te st this razor 
very vaiuable to self-shavers; 
® face and tells you all about 
REAL SHAVING COMFORT 


Firm of A, L. SILBERSTEIN 
443-444 BROADWAY, 





December 1, 1906 





Double Concave 
for extra heavy 
beards $3.00 
‘A Curbo Mag- 
mm netic Strop 
$1.00 


Strop- Aide 


















they are made 
The skilled labor em- 


they are tempered by OUR EX- 


Cc rbo Magneti ” Razor, 
Hints on Shaving,” and make 
The booklet is 









it illustrates the correct razor 











DUCATO 
OHOE 


REGISTERED. 
















THE EDUCATOR WAY COM 
FORT ROOM FOR FIVE TOES, 


Made 
D4 


AC. 


FOR THE 


in the same uniform 





INFANTS’ 
CHILD'S . 
MISSES’ 
WOMEN'S 
GIRLS’ 
BOYS’. 
MEN'S 6 to Wh 


17 — Street, 


Har 








WHOLE FAMILY. SH ORTPINCHED TOES 
style for every member of the family in 


Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid, with best Oak Tanned Soles 5 
In all the world there’s no shoe like this for solid comfort. 


5 to 8, 1. Our “Family Footwear” 
8. to Il, 1.75 Catalogue, showing shoes for 
1} to 2, $2.00 every requirement. ‘Tis Free. 
2} to 7, $4.00 Send for it to-day 

2} to 6, $2.50 

1 to 5, $2.50 

$4.00 and $5.00 


RICE & HU TCHINS, Inc., 


Boston 


= 44 





pm WRONG WAY: DISCOM- 





Mass 





q 











| Lets the 7 Srow as 


T€ should” 











Special X mas Offering 


Mexican and Indian Handicraft 


Hand- 
Woven 


Indian Basket 25c 





Hand- Made 
SILVER 
! 


Swastika Pin 25c¢ 


Fine 


Indian Bow and 2 Arrows 60¢ 


in 
Free Canoe Ay = 





receive elay 


The FRAT e. LESTER ( co., Dent BI2, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Genuine | me fexican Handicraft 





Albums and Stamps = for Xmas! 


a5 eee r f \ 
age price-list free 


TT STAMP & COIN ‘to 18 East 23d Street New York 


Our system of 
able to the 


By training in your own home 
present ] 
practical nurs 

Endorsements by physicia n sand pat 
More than a thousand graduates earning 





ients 
$10 


tor lue Boc 
THE CHAUTACQU TA SCHO )L OF NURSING, 
305 Main St. , Jamestown, N.Y 











(jovernment Positions 


8. 427 Appointments 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


— - SPARKS THAT “SPARK” — 





terie 











r full informat ee at both N.Y. Aut s 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg .Co., 123 St Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 








Powerful — Durable — Economica) 


TE LE =PHONES 7 





‘ Cadiz El eetris Co ‘0c C C.Bidg Cadiz 0. 




















The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded thousands 
from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them in business. Write 
to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at your age. Address Department M 


The Prudential Insurance Company of Americz 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFIcI Newark, N. J 


The buildings pictured ab 




















And then again, when snow and ice hold all outdoors— 


KODAK - 


Turn the lens into the home and picture, for the days to come, its hearthstone harmonies. The 
album of baby and the pictures made by the little folks will be held more precious every year. 

And picture making is easy now—the Kodak has made it so. No dark room, few chemicals, 
no fuss. It’s photography with the bother left out. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 to $9.00 
KODAKS, - - - - - - - $5.00 to $100.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogue, free at the dealer's or by 


Mail. Read it before Christmas. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 











